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LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” &c., $c: 


oe 
CHAPTER il: 

I know a maiden, fair to nee, 

re 

ri 


Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
are! 


ware: 
Trust her not, sheis fooling thee. 
Longfellor. 

LEANING over the gate, looking into the corn-fields, 
vehind them the burning house and the crowd watch- 
iug it; above them the lurid sky, where night was 
passing away, with all her weird fantastic shadows 
following fast in her sombre train, aud day was rising, 
chill, gray, and colourless as a timid maiden’s first 
love—Nancy Symes, in her plain peasant dress, her 
hair put up under her white cap, her pale spiritual face 
turned towards the dawn in the east ; Eugene in his 
careless, picturesque garb, half sportsmanlike, half 
—— his handsome head leaning pensively in his 

aud, 

Thus these two stood in silence fora apace between 
theday and night—both fnllof thought; one with 
his proud heart and all his pulses vibrating to the 
chords which Love had just sonnded on his immor- 
tal harp—the other, looking, in her pure and elevated 
faith, for something infinitely higher than this poor 
fleeting, fading life can offer. They were an interest- 
ing study for painter or poet, at that moment. 

“ A secret regarding the Lady Juliette 2?” said Fer- 
nandez, 

He spoke in a hoarse whisper, and there was such 
4 breathless anxiety in his tone that Nancy looked at 
him with her large serious eyes, in a sort of wonder. 

“Itis only a secret which concerns herself and 
her destinies,” said Nancy, slowly ; “ it cannot mat- 
ter to you or tome; and it will not be a secret long, 
I Suppose, for there will be village treats, school- 
feasts, children tostrew the roads with flowers, tri- 
umphal arches, elashing out of church bells—all the 
merrymaking attendant upon an English country 
Wedding. Lady Juliette is going to be married !” 


| 











[IDEN TIFi tv. | 

Fernandez stood cold and dumb for a time, and 
Nancy knew nothing of what was passing in that 
fiery soul. He had only seen aud spoken with the 
high-born beauty once; he knew that she looked 
on him with the same kindly, pitying eye with which 
she regarded the village peasant lads, or the servants 
in the lordly mansion wherein she dwelt. What eyes 
they were of hers, by the way! How they haunted 
him, with their searching gaze—sad, earnest, tender, 
in colour deeply blue, and shaded always by that 
lovely fringe of silken eyelash! He knew that the 
feeling of wild, bitter pain which made him feel 
savage and reckless, was a feeling which he had not 
the smallest right to entertain ; and yet, there it was, 
erushing down upon his heart, like a weight of iron, 
stinging his soul, heating his blood, filling him with 
mad and angry fancies. 

‘* Whom is the Lady Juliette about to marry?” he 
enquired at length. 

“ An old baronet, and the richest merchant in Lon- 
don, Sir Guildford Owen.” 

“An old baronet?” repeated the schoolmaster. 

“ Yes, Sir Guildford is fifty-eight, stout and florid 
and gouty. It seems a pity in some sense that 
youth and loveliness should be sold into bondage to 
age; and this is not a white-haired sire, whose 
children rise up and call him blessed; but a city 
magnate, who loves mock turtle and ortolans, an old 
gentleman who had a wife many years ago, a poor 
pale lady, who died, and left an infant son; that 
child was afterwards drowned while his nurse was 
bathing him in the sea, and Sir Guildford was in- 
consolable. Some long time ago, twelve years per- 
haps, when the earl, Lady Juliette’s father, died, it 
turned out that the rich merchant had lent so much 
money to the embarrassed ear) that the nobleman 
could not repay him except. by entering into a 
contract with Sir Guildford, then a man of forty- 
six years old, that his infant daughter should, on 
attaining the age of eighteen, give, her hand in 
marriage to the baronet. You, see the baronet’s 
family is not noble—has not, one drop of other 
than merchant's blood in any branch of the family 
tree, and the honour of wedding with the noble 
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Cadettes was a precious boon in the eyes of the 
pompous city man. Lady Juliette would be nearly 
penniless did she remain unwed, for a quantity of 
money and valuable papers mysteriously disappeared 
after the earl’s death. Colonel Philbertson and his 
brother were appointed trustees and guardians, and 
the Lady Juliette was educated at Maberly, in the 
full belief that she must marry Sir Guildford Owen. 
You know the Cadettes came origivally from princely 
Spanish blood, and the Norman stream mingles in 
with it. Patrician from generation to generation, 
without one blot on her escutcheon, without one scan- 
dalous story in all the archives of her noble house, 
sweet Juliette will be given into the hands of the 
merchant prince, like a stainless lily, to decorate his 
gilded home. It isa strange story methinks, anda 
sad ;"—and here the carpenter's niece leant her elbow 
on the gate, and rested her round white chin in a 
musing attitude in her hand, and stood silent. 

“And what does the Lady Juliette say to this 
strange trafficking, this exchange, which savours to 
me of the Turkishslave market ?” asked Fernandez 
passionately, having shrugged his shoulders, an 
action expressive of his foreign training. 

‘I know not,” she said sadly. “She has been 
taught probably that wealth is the one thing needful 
to crown her beauty. She will have heard this from 
her nursery days, and have grown quite accustomed 
to the idea, She knows her family is impoverished, 
and it must rest with her by making this wealthy 
marriage, to raise it up once more: so she will sacri- 
fice herself, doubtless, to that end.” 

“ It is simply atrocious,” said Fernandez, hoarsely. 
“It is one of the most wicked marriages I ever 
heard of ;, it seems like the story of some infamous 
baron of the middle ages, not like a tale of this pro- 
saic nineteenth century life. Is it true ?” 

“ Quite true,” replied Nancy, quietly. “And now, 
Mr. Fernandez, I will wish you good-bye for the 
present. My uncle isa great invalid, and he may 
need my services; what I have told you is a secret, 
and no secret. Everybody in Allonby knows some- 
thing of the Lady Juliette’s approaching wedding. 
The news seems to have made vou thoughtful.” 
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Fernandez clasped Nancy's hands in both his own, 
and then stood watching the slight figure as it 
glided away in the struggling beams of the sinking 
moon, and rising day. 

He turned towards his home with his heart in a 
ferment, and his brain in a whirl. 

Going to be married! That pensive, dark-haired 
beauty, with the Grecian face, and pure, fair, tint- 
ing, and earnest star-like eyes. 

How did he dare, he asked of himself, savagely, 
how did he dare to think of her as he was thinking, 
with passionate yearning tenderness, with wild 
rapture, while he dwelt upon her loveliness, her 
grace, her stately bearing, her maiden pride? And 
she was to be given over like a Turkish bond- 
slave into the hands of a master, a stout, red- 
faced personage, jealous, probably, since he would 
not be a fitting partner for youth and grace. 

“Oh! Sir Guildford Owen, I could hurl you down 
to Hades,” cried the passionate young man. 

He arrived at Allonby, entered Honeysuckle Cot- 
tage with his latch-key, mounted the stairs, and 
crept to bed. 

He slept, in spite of the distracting thoughts 
which filled his brain, for intense fatigue held dawn 
his eyelids with a leaden weight. 

When he awakened it was in consequence of 
somebody shaking his arm very energetically. 

“Mr. Fennand! Mr. Fennand!” said the cracked 
voice of his old landlaiy, for she never could pro- 
nounce the pame properly, “ rouse up, rouse up, sir, if 
you please, the bell ’s gone nine, and the boys have 
got down to the school, and the vicar is her@ag 
croas,” 

The young man leaped out of bed, and begumite 
drese with all despatch, 

His hasty ablations complete, his short dark Wait 
brushed into place, he ran down into the sitting-ream 
where the pompons Mr. Upperton sat looking Hiker 
jucge about te pronounce sentence of penabservitude 
for life upen seme wretched culprit. 

“Fernandez,” said the vicar, strielag the table 
with his open palm, ‘ this wen't do.” 

“Sir,” replied the young man, “it haa-neger 
occurred before and it shall never occur ageim, I 
was out last night.” 

“Silence, sir, if yon please,” cried the tyrapnical 
vicar. “I believe I have some sort of right to 
coerce you. I believe that but for me you would 
have been starving. I resened you from misery, 
I brought you home, I placed you in a position where 
yon are enabled to earn your bread, I imply re- 
cuire the first duty of the young tewards the elderly, 
of the poor towards their betters, of the people 
towards their masters—obedience. I make'a law 
that the scliool commences at nine ; it is more than 
half-past nine; and had not your landlady roused 
you, you would have been sleeping now.” 

This tone of the vicar’s was the harder ta’ bear 
since the old laudlady was listening at the half-open 
door. 

Fernandez felt more ineensed than he had ever felt 
since his arrival in England. His blood seemed to 
secthe in his veins; he became white with a sup- 
pressed fury ; but he had still eommand enough left 
to remain quiet until the vicar had ceased. Then he 
said: 

“I was at the fire at Marston Moor last night, and 
I was fortunate enough to save the lives of several 
persons. 1 returned late and most terribly fatigued, 
1 overslept myself.” 

The vicar looked gloomily at his young subordi- 
nate. He was now beginning to hate him for his 
calm seli-possession and dauntless bearing. ‘To 
conquer or crush that prowd spirit was henceforth 
the aim of the pompous clergyman. He fancied he 
was acting froma sense of duty, whereas, in truth, 
he was only obeying the promptings of a proud and 
tyrannical heart. 

“Your duty, sir,” said the vicar, “is not to play 
the hero of romance by going about to rescue victims 
from the flames, but to keep those regular hours 
which will enable you to attend to your duties, and 
obzerve puuctually the rules which I have set down 
for you.” 

‘Phen you think it would have been better that 
those children should have been burnt to death Jast 
night, than that the Allonby children should have 
to wait half-an-hour beyond their time in the school- 
room, Mr. Upperton ?” 

“ Sir, you are insolent— unbearably insolent!” cried 
the vicar. “Thavk Heaven, the Giles are saved ; 
but that fact does not exonerate you from a faithful 
and punctual performance of you: duty. Now, sir, 
put on your hat, avd follow me down tv the seliool.” 

“Mr. Upperton,” exclaimed Fernandez, in a voice 
hoarse with rage, “low much do you expect me to 
bear? Our compact cannot be expected to hold me 
here as your boud-slave, whom you may insult at 

our leisure. Allow me to give you notice that I 
eave you at the autumn quarter,” 





The vicar stared aghast, : 

“ Sir, sir,” he said, “ you amaze me. This is con- 
trary to English law: Dither yow stay your three 
years, or you pay a fine of forty pounds, or you go to 
prison,” 

‘Surely your English law would listen to my side 
of the argument,” cried Fernandez, passionately ; 
‘surely | am not expected to remain in slavery.” 

“Silence, sir,” cried the vicar, raising his voice 
angrily; “I tell you the law will be very severe 
towards you. I tell you to remember that you have 
not a friend in the world except me; and if I turn 
against you you are ruined. I shall not pay one 
farthing of the next quarter, and how will you pay 
your butcher and baker? You are in my service, 
and I tell you, sir, I will have obedience to authority; 
I will be obeyed.” 

Fernandes's eyes blazed with an unholy light. At 
that moment he was mad, furious, savage, and im- 
pelled towards evil. He even raised his hand/and 
made @ step in the direction of the door, when @ 
light feotiali sounded in the passage ou Ane- 
ther moment, and Miss Random, ip the freshest of 
whitemuslius trimmed with mauve ribbons, tripped 
into the room, her yellow hair hanging down low on 
her shoulders, a lai ge straw hat shading her dair, co- 


quettish face, 
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Ahe-window 
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take lessons in Spanish, and we should like to begin 
cau we begin, and what are your terms?” 
lution. That undaunted young lady however was 
pompous, middle-aged gentleman like the vicar—iu 
‘Now, we should hike to begin this very after- 
give us plenty of time to take our lessons. Now, 
every day, will that suit? We are not very rich 
Fernandez, “and I shall be only too happy.” 
seem to forget that you will be an hour after your 
“ Delightful,” she said. “ I like unpunetualypeopla. 
Fernandez ?” 
Florence accompanied them’ into the lane, and then 
civations. 
beyond the bounds of your subordinate position dur- 
part of an inch on Miss Random’s' apparent conde- 
Fernandez was proud and sensitive enough to feel 
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fact, seeing that he cisapproved of her plan, she was 
noon,” said Florence, gaily. “I should say after the 
will you be punctual this. afternoon? And will you 
damsels either of us.” 
‘The vicar rose to his feet. 
time at the schoolroom.” 
I am sure Mr. Fernandez will be a tremendous fa- 
Fernandez, bowed deeply, and followed the vicar 
retreated, waving ner gloved hand, smiling, coquet- 
“ Mr. Fernandez,” broke forth the vicar, when they 
ing your absurd and ridiculous: relations with 'those 
scension, she would call in the servants and turp 
stung te the quick by this insult, but he restrained 
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“I trust] knew whatis dhe-tonledies of Miss 
Random’s rank.” 

“And, sir,’ continued the vicar, “let me hear no 
more of this impertinent nonsense about throwing up 
your position and subjecting yourself to @ prosecy. 
tion, for I tell you, upon principle, should prosecuty 
you if there were any chance of your failing in your 
agreement,” 

“I will remain, Mr. Upperton,” replied the young 
man, in a low tone. 

The fact was that the prospect of meeting Lady 
Juliette had nearly made the impulsive Fernandez 
frantic with joy ; all anger, all animosity, all dreams 
of foiled ambition, all bitter regrets for wasted yoars 
paled into insignificance before the blazing light 
which hope and love had kindled in his soul. Hp 
was to meetithe. priceless, peerless Juliette, with her 
pearl-like co ion and calm Greek face and far- 
seeing blue creature to warm a painter's soul, 

p, raise to ecstasy a poet's fancy, 
addem, poverty-stricken young map 
a highly-gifted being. 
the grass and smiled, while 

veantioued to utter phrase 
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the-style of his warn- 
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lite 0 Grecian -athlete, and 
at onee youthful, graceful, and 
2 ‘® moment 
: waters of 
the Italian fountain, witht of gold-coloured 
marble. There wagamatmosphere about the flower- 
ing shrubs which intoxicated the young Spaniard. 
He knew that he stood on the portals of an enchanted 
palace, that Syrens, golden-haired and silver-voiced,, 
were waiting for him withia-—Syrens, who. might 
well fire his son) and intoxicate his senses. le 
might be going straight down the path to destraction 
for aught he could tell to the contrary, but Lady 
Juliette dwelt within that mansion, and he entered 
it. 

The splendid hall which we have: described be- 
fore was a feast to his artistic eyes. _He gazed on 
it as one gazes in a dream. 

A footman led him into a ropmcarpeted with what 
seemed like the richest velvet; the ground was of 4 
golden brown, and large green fern leaves seemod to- 
grow almost out of the thick Persian pile. The 
chairs and couches were of green satin, floweret 
with gold ; a curtain of the same, heavily fringed 
with gold, was partly undrawa, and showed glim)se: 
of a conservatory filled with exotie flowers. Tuc 
was a bookcase of green ‘enamel in this room, aud 
some hundreds of volumes all vourd alike, either 1» 
dark crimson or golden brown, showed the taste 10 
assimilating colours which characterised the fasti- 
dious master of Maberly Abbey ‘There were a lew 
statues and paintings in this room, all of them ex- 
quisitely rich° in colour, vohiptuous im a strictly 
artistic sense, glowing ‘bright from some gifted pal- 
ter’s enthusiastic fapcy,and@ dainty, yet energetic 
fingers—warm pictures of Grecian: nymphs, sylvan 
glades, where huutsmen and ‘hounds went dow! 
among the forest dells. Everything inthat room wis 

loquent of , and love, and beauty, and yet 
all was chaste, refined to that highest point wher 
civilization just borders wpun voluptaonsvess. 

Fernandez sighed a sigh of mingled anxiety and 
satisfaction. Theu two silvery voices chanting 
concert broke upon his ear. , 

Another moment, and ivom behind the green satia 
cu:tain came forward two beautiful creatures, 4m- 
insarin. : , ; 

They ccased singing when :they perceived bin. 
Miss: liandom’ condescended to extend her hand 1 
friendly greeting, but Lady Juliette, stately = 
proud garden ‘lily, only bowed a. bow which = 
young man thought haughty, and whieh caused bis 
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* Well, Mr. Fernandez,” he said, severely, “you 
The incorrigible Florence elapped her hands. 
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out of the room. 
ting, beaming all over with graces aud airs and fas- 
were alone, “I warn you that you must never step 
two ligh-born ladies.. If you presume by the eighth 
you out.of the house.” 
his anger, enyiug simply: 
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Lady Juliette wore a purple silk skirt, with black 
Jaco over it. She was fond of black lace, Ter dark’ 
bair had no other ornament than a single white rose. 
She wore a diamond brooch. He could see the 
rly gleaming of the round white arms through; 
the black lace sleeves. 

Florence was brightly dressed in blue and white, 
silk, under skirt of blue, upper one of white. 

The two ladies were in dinner dress; the lessoni 
was to last till half-past six, and usually the dinner 
tour at Maberley was seven o'clock. 

Florence took the initiative for Mr, Fernandez. 

“We have Spanish books,” she said, approaching 
the enamelled bookcase, ‘and you mast have, patience: 
with us and take compassion on ovr ignorance.” 

They offered a marked and yet lovely contrast,, 
those two—Lady Juliette, slight, graceful, stately, 
silent; Miss Random, loud, talkative, cequettish, 
showing off her airs and graces, and trying to win, 
the heart of the young tutor that she might break it. 

We cannot tell the reader all that the lesson. con- 
tained, suffice it that Fernandez was an excellent 
teacher, and Juliette an assiduous pupil. She ap- 
peared really anxious to learn Spanish, and nothing 
else. 

But the restless Florence kept up a constant fire) 
of small talk, which distracted, perplexed, and yet 
amsed Fernandez im spite of himself. 

The hour of departure arrived. Fernandez arose, 
bowed, the footman conducted him to the halt, and 
he found his way into the park. He drew his hat 
over his eyes, folded his arms across his chest, and 
walked along musingly. 

* Cold, eeld as ice,” said the schoolmaster ; “ proud, 
proud as Lucifer, beautiful as a dream of Heaven, or 
a Houri from the ‘ Loves of the Angels.” I wonder 
where this madness will lead me to, and whether I 
can over banish that face again from me?” 





CHAPTER XII, 

So sings the winter wind— 
Gouty age, with erippled gait, 
Youth, a 1 slender and elate, 
Cannot wed » holy wedding. 

So sings ‘he winter mm al 
Youth goes daucing through the glade, 
Age digs a grave with heavy spade ; 
Or bitter tears there is much shedding, 

So sings the winter wind. Old Ballud. 

Miss Random «ni Lady Juliette remained alone 
in the exquisite little boudoir library. Florenee 
threw herself wpon one of the rich satin couches, 
clapped her hands and broke into a silvery laugh. 

“What an admirable game this promises to be,’” 
cried the coquette. ‘“ That dark-eyed Spaniard, 
who reminds me of one of Vietor Hugo’s. heroes, is) 
either hopelessly in love with you or with me, or 
else he will shortly become so, We shall have a 
terrific scene here one of these days. He will write: 
a letter in his blood, and send it to—me—or perhaps, 
itmay be to you—and then we shall, have him 
shooting himself through the heart.in some romantic’ 
and tragical manner,” 

Juliette raised her blueeyes in wonder, and looked, 
enquiringly at her friend. 

* Do you mean that, Florence ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly, ma chére,” replied Miss Random, 
stifling s pretty little yawn, which disclosed her 
white small teeth, and puckered up her rose leaf 
cheeks for an instant. “ What better amusement 
could th's dull country life afford than the spectacle, 
of a handsome young upstart, who thinks himself a 
hero beeause he bas dark eyes, paints in oil, amd 
speaks forcign tongues, going as mad as they do on 
the stage, for the sake of a high-born and beautiful 
woman of the world, who merely patronises his 
talents ‘front the purest philanthropic motives.” 
. er ag, spoke in a mimicking tone. She con- 
mued : 

“One is amazed beyond conception at his folly 
and his presumption. Canthere bea better spectacia 
lask than the utter failure-of this upstart, his dis- 
grace, blind fury, and self-inflicted death!” and the 
laughter of Florence rang through the roomlike the 
peal of a silver bell, 

“Tdo net believe you really are so. heartless. an: 
Wicked, Fiorence, or L would refuse to regard you as 
my friend,” said Lady Jubette in her quiet dulcet 
toues. All this while she had been putting back the 
books into the enamelled, book-case, her sweet, 
serious face calm as was its wout, 

Florence looked at ber cuviously, 

“What ails you little one,” she asked kindly and 
suddenly. “ Are you ill? are you sad? Tellme, has 
pa ore, | happened todistress you? I am all auxieus 

earn.” 

J uliette came and steod by the side of her friend, 
tod took her hand between both of her own 

“The colonel has appointed nine o'clock for me to 
meet him in the large library this evening. I dread’ 
What is coming.” 


Florence glanced upat her quickly. 


_ “ You fear.that, he, means :to talk,about. the earl’s 
will and the betrothal, and the:bridegroom elect ?” 

Lady Juliette bowed her head im aequiescence, but 
she remained silent, and her pale cheek grew paler. 

“You do not wish to marry Sir, Guildford Owen, 
Bart., lady fair,.do you?” asked Florence quickly, 

“T have a repngnance to the thonght of marriage 
with anybody,” replied: the. eingulnr and beautiful 
girl, speaking in her grave, quiet tones. “I have 
wished always fon four boone, 

“ Fonr ?”’ cried the lively Florence, ‘ that’s, unfor- 
tunate, because, Juliette, when folks put on the 
wishing cap, they have only permission to wish three 
times: Now, there might have been a. nice chance 
of three wishes—but for four! Still, tell me what 
they are, will you? and I will try and find out if 
there is any chance of your ebtaining what. you 
want,” 

“ First of all, I wish for wisdom.” 

“ Copy the owl,” cried the flippant Floxence, ‘Sit 
on the branch of a yew tree in the. summer night, 
and complain to the moon, 


“ The m is ow) 
Doth ta the moon complain, 
Of such as wandering near her’secret bower 


Molest her ancient, solitary reigm, 
“ See how rt Tam; that’s from *Grey’s Elegy, 
is it not 

“You mock me,” said Juliette; ‘sadly, “but I will 

“not follow the example of the of wisdom, al- 
though I so desire to be wise. I will not complain, 
either to the moon, which beuseless, or to my 
lively friend, Miss Random, who makes game of my 
anxieties.” 

“Now she is wing severe,” said Florence, 
spenking as if to herself ; “‘so I must even repress 
‘my exuberant flow of spirits, and’ restrain that un- 
ruly member, the tongue, 
wisdom—that's one boon, forthe second.” 

“Health, perfect health,” said Fuliette, “so that I 
may be able to labour in some way for the good of 
others.” 

Florence made a grimace: 

“Become a sister'of merey, my’ dear,”’ she said, 
“and cut off the long, flowing dark hair, and wear a 
lrideous coalscuttle on your:Head, and carry about 
bread, and meat, and worsted stockings in a little 
basket.” 

“No,” said Juliette, quietly, I‘ have my weak- 
nesses, Florence, and one is for elegant and beauti- 
{ul clothing. I do not like the nun’s dress, 
find # larger sphere of usefulness in some other mode 


of life.” 

* How: seriously the little Puritan takes it all,” 
said Florence, gaily. ‘Well, you want to be wise 
and useful, but you won't mope#n an ivy tower, and 
‘you won't become’s sister of merey. You desire 
health, wisdom; there are twe'boons. What are the 
others ?” 

“ Wealth,” replied Juliette; and the dark blue eyes 
flashed, while'a bright colour ‘floeded: the fair ex- 
quisite face. “ Weunith, because wealth -is power, 
and ‘without it the wisdom of the: wise is of smal! 
avail‘in this mercenary world; where men, women, 
and children worship the golden calf from the very 
first day in the year to the hist, all through the 
centuries. I desire wealth, and alas! my father left 
‘me only one bundred a year; an empty-sounding 
title; and an independent and prowd spirit. I am 
very poor; I have hardly enough money to dress 
myself: even asa Lady Juliette Cadette should be 
dressed.” 

Welt, but fs it:net left in yourfather’s will that 
you are to marry: Sir Guildford Owen, the richest 
merchant prinee im England?’ Se there you are 
with three of ‘your wishes granted: You are in the 
‘enjoyment of pure and perfect health—you are 
-duwered with wisdouw for beyond-your years, and 
as’ Lady Owen yoa will be the richest woman in 
) EB laudi But what is the fourtls boon you wish 
for 
‘Liberty !” said Juliette, in a clear, bell-like voice 
—"tiberty togoabont the workd anquestioned—gi v- 
ing account ‘for my actions to none, save Heaven and 
thet sentinel which He hag placed over allt our hearts, 
conscience! I tell you, Flovence,”” aud Ludy Julette’s 
voice'trombled; “I tell you that [ crave liberty 
| move thaw any other boon; I do not wish to become 
the pampered, gilded slave of Siv Guildford Owen. 
Still,” eontinued tiis extraordinary ‘and beautiful 

patrician, and'she clasped her wiiite hands and 
looked steadily at herfriend. ‘d:have not made up 
‘my wniad to refuse Sir Guildford—not yet—for it is 
probable that he will Le gemerows and suffer me to 
enjoy liberty. I will found selwols:.and institutes ; 
I will go about andiendow: hospitals 51 will spend 
my time in relieving the wretehed—but not while 
wearing a settle Bonnet and @ blaek, ugly — 
Nos I will dress gracefully, aud sittin a mignificent 
cavriage ; and I will roll in this carriage through the 








most squalid streets, where misery skulks in com- 


Well, Juliette, you desire, 
Now 


Teould | 





pany with crime. I will raise the fallen, strengthen the 
weak—do good in my generatiosc—but my own sur- 
roundings must be beautiful—the love of, the beau- 
tiful is so strong in me.” 

Florence gazed at beantiful Juliette in 9 sort of 
amazement. 

“Ithink you are the most extraordinary girl in 
the whole world,” she said. “ Thien lave you no re- 
lish, no thirst for conqnest—no desire ta.go to court 
—to.dance and dine with the bravest men and the 
fairest women in the aristocratic world, as your 
wealth and position will entitle you to do?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Juliette, with a smile, “I love 
Operas and /#tes, and all that art and‘ Ioxury have 
given to these latter times, I have fine tastes,.as you 
call them, but my deeper feelings are all interested in 
the desire of humanity itself to do good ; thas is the 
passion of my life, and to effect this I must have 
‘wisdom, health, wealth and liberty. Oh, wonld that 
I were a great, great heiress,” continued the exqui- 
site enthusiast, passionately ; ‘then I would never, 
never marry !” 

“Juliette, my dear,” said Florence, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, “ people would think you half wild, if they 
heard you talk in this strain.” Floren¢ge went cn 
agaiu: “Then you have never had any thoughts of 
falling in love, my dear little romancer ?” 

Juliette,shook her head. 

“From my earliest childhood I have Keen tanght 
by Colonel Philbertson, Mrs. Philbertson, and all the 
governesses and friends I have ever had, that my 
husband was to be a stout elderly man, older than 
papa. Of course, since I was fourteen or fifteen— 
even before that age, in fact, I think at,eleven or 
twelve years old, for I have always heen a thought- 
ful, reasoning creature—I have understeod that it 
would be impossible for me to love this man as girls 
love in poems and stories ; while to love another man 
would upset my father’s will and displease my guar- 
dian. Therefore I have schooled myself to do with- 
out that lover’s Jove, about which novel writers 
make so much fuss, I am—I say it calmly—quite 
raised above those weak and frivolous, sentiments. 
If I do not.marry Sir Guildford, it will be because 
I cannot respect him as I wish to respect the 
person I marry, because he refuses to allow mo 
liberty.” 

At this. moment the deep boom of the dinner. gong 
soundéd throngh the house, and Florence exclaimed : 

“Delighful sound, expressive of all the delicious. 
viands, which can wait upon a healthy and eager ap- 
petite—like mine. Come along, I am ravenous— 
ambition, philanthropy, romance, coquetry, I.cast ye 
all to the four winds, for the dinner gong has 
sounded.”’ 

So saying Florence rose, and drawing thé arm of 
Juliette within her own, led the way to the dining- 
room. It was by this time all in a glow.of rich, 
subdued light. Liveried servants were in attendance, 
gold and silver plate glittered on the sideboard. The 
odour of the viands was appetising: tere was the 
sound of. the drawing of corks and the flowing of 
wine. : 

Mrs, Philbertson' wore green satin and heayy eme- 
rald: ornaments. She was a blonde, handsome, 
haughty-looking dame, who seemed cold and apa- 
thetic ; but those who knew her well, and had once 
seen the colonel’s wife roused to wrath, were not 
likely to trust to the seeming calm of the lady's 
mien. 

Juliette had seen her adopted mamma thus roused 
once or twice. 

The colonel was present, and lastly Mr. Mapleton, 
the black-bearded, strongly-built man, whom we 
have seen under two such widely different social as- 
pects during the course of this story, He bowed to 
Florence and extended his hand, 

Miss Random appeared not to see the movement, 
but she smiled graciously and brightly, and inquired 
pleasantly whether Mr. Mapleton had enjoyed his 
first day at Maberly. 

Then the whole party sat down to dinner, and the 
repast was partaken of in a solemn and ‘stately 
fashion. 

Mapleton devoted himself to Miss Random. His 
efforts to attract the brilliant bello met with a com- 
plete annihilating disdain, and yet it was such a po- 
lished scorn, so polite a sarcasm! The efforts of his 
wit turned backwards upon himself like arrows glanc- 
ing from a wall of burnished steel. 

At length the, ladies rcse toretire, Mapleton. held 
the door for them to pass out. As Florence went by, 
she met a certain fiery glance from those deep-set, 
black eyes which startled her out of the calm of her 
usual self-pessessed, well-bred insolence. 

“Good Heavens, Juliette!” she said to her friend. 
as they passed arm-in-arm up the great staircase, 
‘*Do you know whiere Ihave met that man before? 
It is the tramp who frightened us to death when the 
carriage-wheel broke, and we were left in the lane 
twelve miles from here.’” 
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“Impossible!” cried Juliette. ‘And yet, now I 
think of it——” 

She put her hand to her brow and started violently. 
Certainly, this man called Mapleton, who appeared so 
suddenly at Maberly, this new and mysterious ac- 
quaintance of the colonel, about whom Mrs. Philbert- 
son knew nothing, and whom the master of the man- 
sion merely mentioned casually as an “old friend 
whom he had known in India,” certainly she had 
seen him before. She had always felt that, and now 
that Florence called it again to her mind, she knew 
where it was and all the circumstances. She soon 
remembered, as distinctly as. Florence herself, that 
cuvning face, coarse and ugly, those leering eyes, 
that black beard—why, the creature had not even 
taken the trouble to shave or alter his beard; and 
then she fancied she had noticed a defiant, sneering 
expression, which had rather courted recognition, 
and rejoiced in the perplexity and terror which the 
ladies might be supposed to manifest when they 
should discover the identity of the gentleman visitor 
with the ruffianly robber. 

Neither of the young ladies judged it wise to allude 
to the subject in the presence of Mrs. Philbertson, 
but each of them felt that there were mystery and 
hidden guilt in this secret. 

Juliette went and sat at an open window which 
lowked over the flower garden towards the wooded 
glades in the park, And now, in the faint summer 
moonbeams, the whole eountry looked like some 
divine landscape seen in a dream. 

There was only one lamp lighted, and that cast a 
dim radiance over the vast and splendid drawing- 
room, Gleaming statuette and satin curtain, glisten- 
ing mirror and gold inlaid furniture, all showed in- 
distinctly in the grand but somewhat gloomy apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Philbertson slept on a low, luxurious couch. 

Florence went to the piano, and began to play a 
weird, brilliant fantasia; not a loud, clamorous mor- 
ceau, but a fantastic melody, like dance music for the 
revels of elfins or the gambols of witches. 

Juliette, looking out upon the moonlit country, 
and listening to the unearthly strains which seemed 
composed by some denizen of spirit land, fell into a 
reverie which speedily became a memory. That 
dark face of Mapleton—where had she seen it before? 
in what far off region of childhood? Ah, she re- 
membered now. She had been travelling it seemed 
for days and days along a wild country, where stunted 
olives grew at the side of the mountain road. She 
was ina large carriage with some one who wore a 
great cloak trimmed with fur. It did not seem like 
summer weather, neither was it winter. It was not 
the climate of England; it was hardly like that of 
France or Italy—surely some wild, remote land 
whither she had never returned since those days of 
infancy! The man in the furred cloak worea heavy 
beard, his voice was gentle, his arms were folded 
lovingly about her, and his name was papa. How 
distinctly she remembered that! 

When she was hungry or thirsty he drew out 
cakes, bread, fruit, wine,‘or milk, from a large sack 
which huug in the carriage. 

She loved this papa very much; she knew that. 

It seemed one night that she was carried into a large 
house, full of lights and clamour. There was music, 
there were the sounds of many voices speaking many 
different languages. She was taken into a room, 
and she heard a man say in French that there was 
“ only one room to be had, theinn was so full.” Papa 
placed her on his knees, and gave her milk and fruit 
and bread, and after that a little sweet, strong wine, 
for she was cold; and she was placed on a sofa (there 
was no bed), and covered with a cloak, and so she 
fell asleep until the loud noise of voices awoke her. 
She did not cry. She hardly knew why, but she 
was afraid. 

Papa sat before the table, and there was a great 
heap of money in front of him. He was rubbing his 
hands together and tears were coursing down his 
cheeks. Opposite to him sat a man whose face she 
could not see, but at the side was another man. Ah, 
she remembered now the deeply sunken eyes and 
the savage mouth, She had never really forgotten 
them since that terrible night, for most terrible, most 
tragic she felt that night had been. She heard papa 


y: 

“T shall go to my tomb a sinner. I shall seo his 
eyes always!” 

“Then,” said Blackbeard, for so she named him in 
her childish terror, “ you shall have as much as you 
see there for as long as you live, and all you have 
to do is to hold silence. ‘A still tongue makes @ 
wise head’—and a full purse. Be wise. You could 
not save him now if you would; and as for your 
child, she shall enjoy the full benefit of the earl’s 
a ta it may be. Think what a benefit for 

er, 


Then papa covered his eyes with his hands, and 
wae" yes with his hands, an 





“My child, my little one that loves me s0; she 
will go from me and never see me more.” 

Hearing that, she had risen up, stretched out her 
baby hands, and cried: 

* Papa! Papa!” 

Whereupon the man with the black beard had 
rushed savagely towards her, had raised her all 
screaming and straggling in his arms. After that 
she was passed to her father, and carried out upon a 
stone terrace where the moon was beaming, A sombre 
and gloomy lake washed the shores of this terrace ; 
great mountains reared themselves round about the 
inn, What district it was she could not now deter- 
mine. She had never seen anything like it since in 
England, Frauce, or Italy. 

She fell asleep upon the shoulder of the man whom 
she called papa. hen she awakened again she was 
in a carriage that was moving rapidly. She looked 
about wildly for her father, but there were seated 
with her dnly strangers. Her wild, piteous cries, 
her desperate entreaties, her frenzied inquiries after 
her father were all of no avail. 

From that day to this, a period of some fifteen 
years, she had never looked upon his face, or heard 
his voice again, 

She had been taken into cities, been received in 
fine houses, been tenderly nurtured by female hands. 
Change, and kind , and am ts, had gradu- 
ally weaned her infant mind from dwelling on the 
past—a pall had fallen, as it were, between her and 
the memory of that mysterious night. 

She had forgotten everything. She was the Lady 
Juliette, pampered and caressed. Her childhood and 
youth had been pleasantly and happily passed, 
although there were certain conditions connected 
with her future and linked in with her past which 
caused embarrassment and gloom occasionally to 
weigh down her spirits and cloud her brow. 

She had heard that her father had died in London, 
greatly involved. He had left hera great deal of 
property notwithstanding; but this had mysteriously 
disappeared. No account remained: of it; the title- 
deeds and all were gone. There was a hundred a- 
year left for her education, and there was a will 
consigning her at the age of nineteen to Sir Guildford 
Owen, Bart, 

He was a merchant prince of enormous wealth. 
The noblest. blood of England and Spain mingled in 
her veins. She could count titled dames and coro- 
netted earls as cousins by the dozen. She was beauti- 
ful, highly gifted, highly cultivated; and although 
she was poor she was a noble prize in herself. 

She was eighteen, and Sir Guildford Owen was 
fifty-six, and still she was not prejudiced against the 
marriage as yet—her character was as peculiar as 
ber face was beautiful, and she had made up her 
mind to marry Sir Guildford, provided she could re- 
spect him, and if he gave her as much liberty to 
carry out her favourite schemes as she desired. 
But meanwhile strange, wild doubts had risen up in 
her heart. Who was that strange papa whom she 
had never seen since that mysterious night? If she 
talked about it now, they would tell her she had 
been dreaming—that sudden unfelding of the scroll 
which memory had held hidden from her for so long, 
that scroll whereon she read the past as vividly as 
though it had been enacted that very hour, showed 
her her heart, and awakened strange questions in her 
soul. 

« I must find out the secret,” said Juliette. 

Then she arose, lighted a lamp, crossed the room, 
and went to a recess where over a cabinet hung a 
likeness of the late earl in a frame. 

She raised the light and scrutinised the face euri- 
ously. Was it a likeness of that same papa from 
whom she had parted in the olive country fifteen 
years before? Alas! that papa had a black beard, 
large mild eyes, dark hair. ‘The earl was fair to 
see,” with a bloom on his cheek, a blonde moustache, 
blue eyes, auburn hair, an expression gay and de- 
bonnair. 

Juliette turned away utterly astonished, and a dim 
and awful wonder filled her whole soul. At that 
moment a servant entered, and informed her that the 
colonel was waiting for her in the library. , 

Juliette desceuded the wide staircase, crossed the 
hall, and entered the room. A lamp burned on the 
table; the colonel sat in an arm-chair. | He raised 
his hand as Juliette entered, and said, softly: 

‘** Shut the door and lock it, Juliette, I have some- 
thing of importance to tell you.” 

Juliette closed the door as she was directed, and 
approached her guardian. 

“You must not be startled,’”’ continued the colonel, 
“at what I am going to tell you.” 

(To be continued.) 











Hawkers’ Licences.—The duty on hawkers’ 
licences in Great Britain, by the new Act (33 and 
34 Victoria, cap. 32), of 21. is to be ceased on the 
1st of October next 
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SCIENCE. 


Tria or TorPEepors.—A sea do has under. 
gone a trial at Plymouth. Several naval autho. 
rities were present on board the gunboat Pigeon, 
The first torpedo, towing on the port side, was used 
against the hulk Sea Horse, the gunboat crossing 
the stern, and the torpedo striking her port amid. 
No. 2 tor. 

the starboard side, was towed against Her 
ajeriy a bei Squirrel, under canvas in the offing, 
and, striking her on the port quarter, came up undo 
her bows. . 3, towing to starboard, was then 
brought down upon the turret-ship Prince Albert, 
at shell practice, further out; the gunboat crossed 
the ship’s bow, and the torpedo struck her port bow 
8ft. under water, and, passing under the bottom, 
came up on the starboard bow. With No. 4, to 
port, also used against the Prince Albert, the tov. 
ne passed over the ship, and was allowed to rm 
out to the end, the bight was then thrown clear, 
and the torpedo came up from under the bottom, 
No. 5, to starboard, was used against tho brig 
Squirrel, and, striking her on the starboard-bow, at 
8ft. under water, came up under the starboard. 
uarter. Several other attacks were then made on 
the turret-ship Prince Albert in every conceivably 
direction, and in almost every instance with con. 
plete success, as the capsule was found to be pierced 
after every contact, showing that had the torpedoos 
been loaded with an explosive compound, the de. 
struction of the vessels struck must have ensued. 

Tue Pressure or THE OcEAN.—The pressura 
exerted by the water of the ocean upon whatever 
is submerged in its abysses may be readily calcu. 
lated when the depth is known. ‘The weight of a 
column of sea water one inch square is almost ox. 
actly a ton for every 800 fathoms of its height; and 
consequently the pressure upon the bottom at 2435 
fathoms depth is rather over three tons upon every 
square inch. This, however, has but very littl 
effect upon the density of the water ; for the com. 
pressibility of water is so slight that even tho pros. 
sure just mentioned would certainly not reduce it 
by one-fortieth of its volume, or produce an incrcase 
in its density equalling the difference between sat 
and fresh water. It has been asserted in an “ Ad. 
vanced Text Book of Geology” that “at great 
depths sand, mud, and all loose débris will be com. 
pressed and consolidated;” as if these substances 
were being apneees in a Bramah press, which 
should force out all their liquid, and bring their 
solid particles into the closest possible contact. 
The fact, now ascertained beyond all doubt, that 
sand or mud retain its ordinary condition at a depth 
of nearly three miles, under a pressure of more 
than three tons on the square inch, is perfectly ac- 
cordant with the law of fluid pressure ; for as such 
pressure acts equally in all directions it will be 
exerted just as much in forcing in water between 
the solid particles as it is in pressing these par- 
ticles together; and thus, an equilibrium being 
uniformly maintained, the loose sand or mud of 
shallow water would remain absolutely unchanged 
in its condition, to whatever depth the bottom 
might subside. 

New Process or Casting Merats.—A few 
days ago a number of gentlemen from London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, met at the works of 
the Lancashire Engineering and Compression Cast- 
ing Company, St. Helen’s Junction, on the Man- 
chester and Liverpool line of railway, to witness 
the new process of casting, in brass and iron, 
chased and embossed work of the most elaborate 
description. The process, which was here for the 
first time exhibited in England, is an American 
invention, and its utility was shown to consist in 
this—that any design, whether in high or low relief, 
chased on metal of any required pattern or shape, 
whether flat as a door-plate or round as a vase, can 
be reproduced by castings from it ad infinitum, and 
each casting will show upon it all the sharpness 
and beauty of the original chasing. Moulds are 
made with a preparation of fine clay from the ar- 
ticles to be reproduced. The making of one of 
these moulds takes a person from five to ten minutes. 
The moulds have then to stand twenty-four hours 
to air dry, after which they are baked in a furnace 
for eight hours. These clay moulds, into whieh 
the metal is afterwards poured, are to all intents 
and purposes encaustic tiles. ‘These clay moulds 
are placed in a box, and the air is extracted from 
them so as to form a vacuum, after which the mol- 
ten metal is forced into them, and in this way ™ 
ten minutes a casting can be completed. When the 
casting is taken out, the design, however intricate, 
is found to be perfectly represented, with the ex- 
ception of removing’ a slight surface of clay from 
it, which can be done in half-an-hour, and the artiole 
is then ready to be sent to the bronzer, instead 0 
having to be kept from a fortnight to a month i 
the chaser’s hands. In this way an enormous 
amount of cost and labour on ornamental articles 
in metal is saved. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 





CHAPTER IV 
Oh, yes! I see it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with my eyes, 

So faint itis. And all my thoughts sail thither, 

Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forward urged 

Against all stress pe poeby ven as, in 

The Eastern tale, against the wind and tide 

Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Mountains, 

And these were wrecked and perished in the sen. 

Longfellow: 
“ANYTHING more, sir ?’’ said the barman, as Clyde 
gazed at him. “ See you have no luggage, sir, except 
® bundle, shall I take that up, sir ?”’ 
“Up where?” demanded Clyde, grimly. 
“To your bed-room, sir. Just overhead, sir.”’ 

“ My luggage will be here to-morrow, I suppose. 
No, you may go.”’ 

“Thank you, sjr. Suppose, then, you intend stop- 
ping a day or two at the Pipe and Pitcher, sir?” re- 
marked Mr. Putnutter, trying to find an excuse to 
pry into the affairs of the stranger. 

_But the sharp-eyed boy saw that hisrapid little rat- 
like eyes leaped to every part of his father’s person, 
and dwelt especially upon thelarge hands and small 
feet of the sailor. Again the observant lad gave the 
signal of danger. 

“Mr. Putflutter, or whatever your name may be,”’ 
said Clyde, in a tone like a growl, “go!” 

Mr. Putnutter reluctantly departed. 
ra ‘I do not like that man, father,” whispered the 


po So much the worse for him,” replied Clyde. 

But eat, my birdies, that you may sleep well, and 
be strong in the morning. Now, Mr. Sanders, when 
We have finished our supper, we will have pipes and 
punch, and if you like, you may tell us how you lost 
the See of the Cressy ares od eis ieee 

nd may I not remain, to hear the s ? 

asked Childeric. 1aw re 

" Certainly,” said David, with animation. ‘“ Let 

lad remain. My story may give him some idea 
of the ingratitude of men, the treachery of women, 
and the baseness of spoiled children.” 
. The meal being concluded, Dame Boxy was called 
in to take charge of little Orie. 

I have very little luggage with me, Dame Boxy. 

suppose our chest and trunk will be here to- 
morrow; but in this bundle you will find night- 
clothing for my little girl, who is, bless her heart, 
very particular in that respect.” 

Wery proper and lady-like in the little miss. 








[PUTNUTTER WARNED] 


But rest easy in your mind, Mr. Clyde, for I will 
wait on’her and do for her just as if I was her own 
born mother, which, I suppose, will be rejoiced to 
see her.” 

This last was an adroit shot, to see if indeed there 
were anywhere in the world a Mrs. Clyde. 

“T have no mamma—mamma is dead,” said the 
little girl, in her ‘sweet, soft voice, and raising her 
beautiful eyes to her father’s face. 

“Oh, her mother is dead. She never saw her 
mother. I have no wife,” remarked Clyde. curtly. 
* Good night, my birdie, and no bad dreams.” 

And as the child pouted her rosy lips, the rough 
man of the sea raised her to his face and kissed her 
again and again. 

There was something in his stout heart that 
warned him a fearful danger was between him and 
the time when that angelic child should be kissed by 
him again. 

‘**Mayhap I shall be dead and cold by morning,” 
he thought, and a tear sprang into his clear, bold 
blue eye. “I shall never be taken alive—to be 
hanged.” 

“Oh! what a werry haffectionate father he be ! 
How he reminds me of my darling dead Boxy! onl 
we never had no babies, Boxy,” said the dame, ad- 
dressing the ceiling, as if she knew the late land- 
lord of the Pipe and Pitcher was up there some- 
where. 

Then pouncing on the little girl she seated her on 
one of her fat shoulders, and so bore her away, little 
Orie feeling very much as if she was being treated 
to a ride on an elephant. 

Putnutter now made his appearance to see that 
the dishes, etc., were properly removed by the maid- 
ey whom he ordered about with the air of a 

ord. 

When she had gone he suddenly faced Cyde and 
called out : 

Our village, sir, is all astir to-night. Quite an 
exciting rumour afloat, sir. They say the notorious 
smuggler, Captain Storme, has been seen not far 
from Wayburgh, this very day, sir.”’ 

Rattling this off in a free-and-easy, gossipy way, 
Mr. Putnutter did not once remove his sharp eyes 
from the face of Clyde, nor did a take his steady 
gaze from the peaked visage of the speaker. 

“* We have, in the public room, sir, a full and mi- 
nute desaription of him—even to his toes, sir—he! 
he! and w» will undoubtedly nab hin, sir, if as how 
he comes this way: e reward is tremendous, sir, 
being over fifteen thousand pounds, sir !’’ 

‘And if you came up with this smuegler Stormo, 
Mr. Flutputter——”’ 

* Putnutter, sir.’”’ 
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** Would you point him out ?”’ 

“Wouldn’tI! For fifteen thousand one hundred 
pounds in gold! Of course—unless——”’ 

* Oh—unless! What? Goon.” 

“Unless he could pay me down on the nail, siz, 
fifteen thousand one hundred and one pounds, sir, 

not to point him out. He is very rich they say, and 
carries a hundred thousand in Bank o’ England 
thousand pound notes in a belt around him, sir. 
Do you think, sir,” said Mr. Putnutter, lowering his 
voice, * that he would do it ?”’ 

“No doubt,” put in David, in his quiet tone ; “ if 
Captain Storme were here at this moment, and 
could be assured that paying more than the offered 
reward would enable him to escape, he would right 
willingly pay it.’’ 

Clyde flashed a sharp glance at the old man, and 
then gazed again at Mr. Putnutter, who was 
saying : 

“I'd have to handle the bank notes afore I'd 
agree to hold my tongue,”’ 

“Tf all I have heard of this Captain Storme be 
true,’’ said Clyde, in a low tone, “he is not unpro- 
vided with money, and he is, moreover, dangerous 
to take.” 

** Oh, there'll be no danger to me, sir, as I should 
merely point him out,’’ rejoined Putnutter. 

“And were Captain Storme to get loose again, 
my cunning friend, what do you suppose he would 
do to the—ahem! gentleman who calls himself 
Daniel Putnutter ?” 

Clyde paused for a reply, but as the. tiger-like 
glare of his eyes filled the soul of the barman with 
terror, the latter felt his knees bend under him and 
his tongue cleave to his jaws. 

“If Captain Storme be a man of my kidney, Mr: 
Flutterbut,”’ said Clyde, in a deep menacing tone, 
‘when he got loose—and he is a famous fellow, 
they say, to get away—he would hunt you down 
even were you to hide under the throne, and when- 
ever he should put his hand on you he would break 
your neck.” 

As he spoke he laid his powerful hand on the 
shoulder of the terrified Putnutter, and bore him to 
his knees. 

He held him thus for a moment, gazing sternly 
into Putnutter’s eyes, and saying in a voice like the 
rumble of distant thunder : 

“Let me hint something to you,my man. You 
seem to be a busybody, like to ze your nose on 
hot iron in trying to see through it. I have been 
told I resemble this Captain Storme, and have been 
annoyed therefrom; so I tell you, personally, that 
if any man in Wayburgh hints to me, or anyone, that 
I resemble that smuggler, may I die a beggar if I 
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do not kick him over this house and stamp his life 
out when he comes down.” 
“In course—and—and serve him very right, sir. 
Td do the same myself, sir,’ stammered Putnutter. 
“Good. Now, as you have my sentiments ip this 
matter, go and brew us a bowl of paneh, and bring: 
with it pipes and tobacco.” 


Putnutter, glad to be released, darted awayteobey, | 


“And now, Mr. Sanders, were it in yeur power) 


to cause the arrest of this Captain Stemme, wewld: 
you do it?” ‘ 

“Not for thrice the reward, poor ae Tam,” e+ 
plied David, promptly. 

“You have recognised me?” said Clyde, binnthyy’ 

“Yes. You are Captain Storme, whewsed te j 
my wild young friend Childerig,” replied 
man, extending his hand. 


“* Heaven bless you, David ia exclaimed’ ; 
the smuggler, grasping the h warmly 


“That fellow Putnatter s ia 
“ More than suspedts, ta aoe, meant 
reat untjl he knows. As seam iseure he 
he wali ao 

“T defy the ¢ewn toerrest ; 
said Cl ing his powerful 
on my gnamd, Ld¢hink the revempe 
the false taal Apwe have | can Bre 
your ac vice as regnrds myc. » me the 
went suffer——— 4 . 

“Ah, fa * interrupted ¢he bal@-hoy, “I'd 
ay be at gear" ot 

* Of course ae surf. 
afloat is as fall at i 


day it will end 


ane on 


who should havet 

“You mean 

“ Aye—the scoundse 
that he did mein my 
could fergive 
gler, wi 
he did me. 

It was Mr. Putnutter, ; bow! of staara 
ing punch, and the other articles desing@ jay tho 
sailor. 

“Chance was, sir, that we had some excellent 
ready brewed, sir,” said the barman, placing the 
tray on the table. 

“Very well, and don’t you chanee to come in 
again until I send for you. I am going to stay 
here a, week, so you and I may chance to be better 
acquainted.” 

“A week! Good! It gives me time to study 
him,” thought Putnutter, as he hurried off. 

**T need your advice and aid, Mr. Sanders,” con- 
tinued the smuggler. “I have given them what 
education I could—it is not much—for, more shame 
to me, I havo forgotten almost all I ever learned 
out of books. I must find a home for Childeric 
and Orie. My mother being dead, I scarcely know 
what.to do with them, I will think, while you tell 
me why I see you so reduced in your cireumstances 
—you who had lands and money in abundance when 
I last saw you.” 

Quietly, at the same table with the two men, sat 
the handsome boy, his chin-in his hand, eager to 
hear the story of the old man, and little dreaming | 
how closely he was connected with mach old David 
Sanders was about to tell. 

Nor did the bold sailor sus that aught he 
might hear was to bear’ po ully upon him and 
his beloved boy. 

Nor did the little old man, quiet and white-haired, 
imagine the storm of — action, startling facts 
and important changes then gathering about them. 

And in the room above slumbeved in her soft bed 
the fairy-like child, Ovie, with whom the reader is 
scarcely acquainted, and whose future and past 
had much in common with some parts of the old 
man’s sad and remarkable story, 

And not far away isa stern, dark-faced man who 
dreams of an earldom as he spurs his horse sharply 
to hold a stormy interview with old David Sanders. 
A man who recks little of the crimes he has done 
in gradually clearing his way towards an earldom, 
and who little suspects that he ison his way to 
meet, face to face, the famous smuggler of the 
French and English seas—Captain Childeric Storme, 
who has sworn to put his heel on the heart of Mark 
Renfrew, the evil spirit of his destiny. 

And, meunwhile, Sir Jules Cressy, lord of ‘Cressy 
Hall, surrounded by the accumulated wealth and 
luxuries of generations of a noble race; sits and 
smokes his fragrant cigar, little dreaming that this 
little old white-haired man is speaking of him and 
the beautiful but sinfullady he has loved and ceca 
to love. ; 

And hurrying towards Wayburghk, men with gold 
bands around their caps are-coming., They fook 
shavpiy at the priming of their pistols and the hilts 
of their sabres as they spur thoir horses, and talk 
of the enormous roward, ** 15,000/.—dead or alive! ’’ 
we think they know very well where to find Cavtain 

rme. 


vandal bender’ om | 


Se 





CHAPTER V. 
Vict.: What more of this strange story ? 
Chispa : Nothing more. 
Spanish Student. 
Sarp David first addressing the boy, and little 
gining how nearly all that he said bore upon the 
’s fortune: 

*I must first tell you something of the Cressy 
fee my lad. It is an ancient and noble family, 


traces its line far beyond the landing of William | 


Conqueror, among the tim chronicles 
the noble houses of France. 
added, and some have sca ; batin gene 
have increased the origina! w, of the fo 
| the name in England, Childe 
ssy. There have been eagle amd even ¢ 
family, but at presen$ ¢he origine 
whi “hi 5 nt) led 


the De Cressy \gakatess, 

became his sucgesser 

sible office, under 

young Sir Childeri 
“Oh, Jest at 


give them all to a Sanders,” © 

**Good! May I live to see that day!” exclaimed 
the sailor, 

‘*When I became steward I came into a large 
salary, as well as quite a large landed estate left me 
by my father. I was past middle-age when I married 
and became father of a son. Ah, when I first saw 
that son, I little dreamed the day was coming in 
which I was to eurse the hour of its birth, and the 
hour of mine also!” 

The old man heaved a great sigh, and paused for 
a moment as if gathering sttength to go on. 
frowning gloom hung upon his eyes, and: Clyde 
broke the ee ml ‘ 

So the boy did not prove a joy?” 

“No,acurse! An fh armirhahod i thankless child,” 
burst suddenly from the old man; and then he 
paused again, as if overcome: by the rising of the 

ast, and the hnmiliation of the present, and the 
opelessness Of the future. 
rowing impaticnt thw sailor inquired ; 

** And who is the steward of the De Oxessy estates 
now ?” ‘ 

The eyes of David Sanders, blased as he replied: 

**Who but my son Jereme!”’ 

* Ah!” 

* My eurse upon him.” 

“Yon are eureing your own son, Mr. Sanders. 
It is a dread thing fora pavent'to do,” said Clyde, 
much moved. 

“You shall hear why. Net a week after the 
birth of my son, my wife died-—I:was told that it 
was less than a weck after he was born-—born tobe 
my curse—born to be eursed: by me—his father— 

heaven!’’ 

“Then it chanced that you were not present 
when he was born, and when his mother died +” 

“Yes. The boy was born in the far north of 
England, at. atime when my poor Emily was ona | 
visit to her father. I heard of her iliness but.afew 
hours before I was teld she was dead. The unex- 
pected blow so shattered me that I was prostrated 
upon my bed for months. Would that the blow 
had killed me! My heart has been sick unto death 
at times ever since. I have never had fortitade 
enough to dare to visit her grave. She lies buried 
there in the north of England among har kindred.” 

The old man groaned and was silent again. 

** And the boy ?”’ 

“ The boy was.sent to meat Little Dllsburgh, abont 
a yearafter my wife’s sudden death. Ah; I did 
not appreciate all my loss until my boy Jerome be- 
gan te grow in years and viciousmess. My wife 
was a mildand pious woman, but resolute in her 
will against evil, Had she lived—oh, had ‘she 
lived to rear and guide that wayward, headstrong 
boy, he might never have tarned like a warmed 
addor, and struck his fangs inte the heart of his 
miserable father.” 

** He is an ungrateful scoundrel,” cried Clyde; in- 
dignantly. 

But in a voice full of contrition-and self-reproach 
he instantly added; 


‘It does not become me to raise my voice against 

him, for mayhap I too broke my mother’s heart.” 
* Not so, not so! Ican vouch for that,” said 
David, who was over ready te accept conirition 
‘“* Your mother grieved over your ¢onduct, itis true 
but though you ran away ee el home and he. 
d word to her ever, 


heart, you never spoke an 

in your wildest moments.” 
- David Sanders, I can swear to 
her, aver stolo her property 
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on 
he I often 
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Higemtly, and 
nou prof the old 


rf !—you’ll 
igh? Ciyde, as 
the brow gee iis son, and 
hey’s jetty curls. 
oe che needs strong hand of his father 
to kissed it, saying : 
** May you behold me dead first, father!” 
“Oh, Heaven! how I love this boy!’’ exclaimed 
Clyde, enfolding the lad in his arms. 
And while thus clasped, these two exchangeda 
gaze of boundless affection. 
“ Listen, Childeric. He’s telling us more of this 


ungeniot gon. ; 

» oie: speak of him:” said David, withan 

effort. ‘‘ He hated books, he hated teachers, he ab- 

horred and defied control, and so he grew to bea 
outh untaught, and would now be a very savage 
ut fora woman—Julia Stayoy?”’ 

He uttered this name with greateffort. It seemed 
to stick in his:throat for a. moment ‘and .as he pro- 
nounced it, he grew very white and his thin features 
writhed with hate. 

He passed his withered hands over his withered 
heeks, and resumed in an instant, rapidly : 

“ This woman: was .q widow. She her ap- 
pearance in Little Ullsburgh suddenly, a stranger to 
every one. All called her beautiful. Ail call her so 
now—in form, in face, and voice. I thought her an 
angel—not at first, but afterward. I learned, too 
late, that she was.a fiend!’’ And hore:the old man 
broke into the following bitter and. passionate apo- 
strophe, addressed to the hated absent woman: 

“ Oh, Julia Staycy! how I hate you! 1 loathe you, 
and the very memory of all your winning ways, your 
dainty, agile form, your ivory shoulders, your neo! 
of snow, your soft and gliding step—so light it. 
seemed to me your beautiful feet did nat bruise the 
less beautiful flowers they trod upon! And your 
emooth, fair, rosy thessavie ited dimpling — 

urning, burning smiles your gli 
golden hair, your fathomless eyes of blue that 
seemed ever floating in dreams of love! I hate them 
now—I hate them all! Better, a thousand times 
better, had it-been for me had my boy never met 
you, to be made by your teaching the ingrate he is- 
I remember well the first. time I saw you, Julia 
Staycy. I was just returning home from Cressy 
Hail, eight years ago it was, after paying over the 
quarterly rents to Sir Jules; and: just ab the lane 
which leads from the po avenue into the grou 
that once were mine, I met you, Julia Stayey, hold- 
ing my great uncouth bay by the hand, and be emil- 
ing up in your'face. You must have used some 
‘poterit charm, seme magic to persuade that young 
savage—who was as shy of women asa partridgoot 
his, and you * 


ey 


c 


sportsmen—te take your hand in 
stranger to us all! Ab, I remember how ehazmned I 
was to see that me became 
polite and graceful, as you and: he walked side by- 
side. I did not dream then‘of making you my WH? 
—not then, nor for many)a day—-net until after you 
had’ planned, and plotted, and sahemed, and flattered 
end made me a fool. ‘Them I began to think whet™ 
noble mother you might be for Jerome, and what * 
magniticent wife for me. didn’t you, make 
nice wife for David Sanders, Julia Steyoy ? t 
Here the tone.of the old man was of the keene 
irony, and he went on in the same bitter way: 
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_ Oh, yes, you smiled—how sweetly! you showed 
your pearly teeth gleaming within your rich red lips 
—lps moast and ripe as. blushi cherries! and 


burned my soul with your passion-swimming eyes! ' 


and charmed my brain with. your soft, flute-like 
voice! Ha! I little dreamed then—’fore I married 
you—nor found it true for manya day, how shrill 
and torturing you could make that musical voice, 
and hew those ripe and tempting lips could grow 
hard and livid, and curl with hate, and scorn, and 
fury ; and how those dreamy eyes could blaze with 
the violence of a fiend let loose ; and how those pearly; 
tecth could set. themselves in wrath that was like: 
madness, and glitter with rage. But I know itnew, 
Julia Stayey. And what spells you, soyceress of 
beauty! must-have used te tame that fierce and tur- 
bulent boy—a boy fully fourteen years old then—age 
of obstinacy, of wiliulness, of' deceit; tame him to 
lead where you would,as if he were a child—and you 
so young in form and feature, seeming not five years 
older than he!” 

“And how old was she then?” asked Clyde, 
abruptly. : } 

The question, sudden as it was, did not cheek the 
old man’s bitter apos e. 

“You were far older than that, Julia Seger: 
though you seemed. not twenty—so fair, «nd fresh, 
and springy weve + Yes, ‘twas at the entrance 
of Sanders’ Lame I first met:you, with your sunny 
curls of golden silk jastdiftinmg, around your wax- 
like brow and resy faceas the balmy evening breeze 
of the spring-time kissed amd fluttered them, and 
the rough, suyage boy made as gentle asa girl by 
the magic of your presenee., It was there our ac- 
quaintanee began, and, it was there, after I had mar- 
ried you, I cursed the plaee and the hour of our first 
meeting. You ruined me, Julia Staycy. 

“ My friend,’’ he added, and ‘fixing his eyes on 
Clyde in a dreamy way, ‘‘ I often wonder what great 
aud, to me, all unknown crime I may have com- 
mitted, that Hieaven sent, a curse upon me that I 
should forget fer a time my first. wife, and wed 
Julia Staycy, and how long l.am to be pnnished.”’ 

The old man sighed and paused, and Clyde said, 
in his abrupt way : 

“And where is your wife—this Julia Stayoy— 
now?” 

“She was Julia Staycy,” replied David, bitterly ; 
“but i made her Mrs. Jalia Sanders, and she is 
now housekeeper, or companion, or in some position 
that makes her head housekeeper at Cressy Hall.” 

“Sir Jules de Cressy has no wife?” 

“No,” replied David, with a frown. 

Clyde, who had been smoking David’s pipe, laid 
it aside, and blew a gentle whistle, and suid: 

“Soshe is now a—a regular clippec.’’ 

“1 do not know, my friend, what,you mean by the 
expression, ‘a. regular clipper; bué if you meam.a 
woman whois sly and keen, selfishand unscrupulous, 
ambitious and avaricious, and the embodiment of 
all that is evil in womau, she is ‘a regular clip- 


“Good! that is whet I mean. I understand now 
what she is, Goon.” 

“Our acquaintance. having begun,’’ resumed 
David—and to the words immediately following we 
ask the particular attention of the reader as they 
bear heavily upon the plot of this story—‘ she told 
me she was from the north of England—a widow, 
her husband haying been dead a year—he was a cap- 
tain in the royal navy, she said; that she had/come 
to Little Ullsburgh to try to earn a respectable liveli- 
hood by teaching, She claimed to be a distant rela- 
tive of my dead wife's family, and showed me let- 
ters which proved the truth of her assertions, and 
that her character was spotless, Idid not doubt 
her. Howcould 1? In her fair and beautiful face 
1 recognised a most remarkable resemblance to my 
dead Emily, and tomy son. She asked my aid in 
getting up ascheol, I gave it gladly, she so re- 
sembled my beloved wife as she threw herself on my 
benevolence. I was in easy circumstances, owning 
the Sanders estate, and several houses and farme, 
Which my thrift and that of my father had added to 
wy sranctather’s estate. In addition 1 was receiving; 
a large salary as steward of the Cressy estates. So 
I was.able to be a powerful friend, and very soon 
she had a lucrative and flourishing school.” 

“As for me,” putin the bluntsailor, withahearty 
laugh, “ I was always afraid of school teachers. One 
basted me pretty sharp, 1 remember—old Madam 
Switekquick—for capsuzing a bottle of ink intoher 
vest bounet. What has become of her?” 

Of whom ?” 

Old Madam Switchqnick.” 
he lives yet, in Little Ulsburgh.” 
ombs ! then let me steer wide of her claws, for 
the can grapple like a cuttle-fish. She’ll never for- 
get the lad that filled her Sunday bonnet with ink. 

ut go on with your story.” 

1 placed my son Jerome in Julia Stayey’s 
school, and it amazed me to see how rapidly he be- 
“ame first scholar of all. Itamazes me yet. She 
fontroiled him with a glance. She made him change 
“8 manner towards ine—I blessed her for that—I 


“ § 
be 


don't bless her for that new—butI did then. I 
th Heaven for giving mesachap amiable son 
28 he became under her tuition;’’ 

“* Yon were deceived !’’ 

“Wait. In course of time I marriedJulia Staycy 
—or she married me—I searcely know how it came | 
about. I know now she need staroely have plotted 
asshe did, for I was infatuated by her resemblance ; 
to my dead wife. I thought I wae abont to renew the 
happiness of my first marriages) And I was happy, 
while the dream lasted. It wasavery short:dream. 
lawoke from the dream to find that my second wife | 
was indeed ian angel in form, but a. fiend at heart. | 
She.had achieved her onjectia making me her hus- | 
band. Having attained that, she soon proved to mp | 
that she regarded me merely amaaiceessary append. | 
age’to the comforts and luxuries ef the home I had | 
given her. Again my son becameas he had ever | 
been before he met: this\eval woman, this demon in 
the disguise of anangel. He and his stepmother 
joined hands against me. They made my life at 
home, my life everywhere @ misery. ‘To scours 
peace I submitted in silence #0 athousand insults. 
There is nothing aggressive, and scarcely anything 





self-defensive in my character. I yielded to every 
demand, I became reckless; in; my desire to calm 
their incessant persecutions. 1 signed this deed 
and that.deed until I was. stripped of all my pro- 
perty. I will not weary you by relating in detail all 
the acts and scenes of violent rage she used, the 
many steps she took, the thousamd and one plans 
she and my son concocted aad sprung upon me. 
They were years atit. Years of misery and humi- 
liation toane. They have reflaced me almost to 
beggary.. And in:all: thie ber chief adviser was 
Mark Renfrew.” 

“ Mark Renfrew !’’ exclaimed Glyde, with a start. 
“ Ah, I half suspected that snake was to show a coil 
in this foul cable. Amd. what interest had he in 
it?” 

“He was desperatcly in love with my wife,’’ re- 
plied David, with a bitter laugh. 

‘“‘ Oh, in love with your wife !* 

“And to gain her smiles.he would have gladly | 
done any wrong,.any crime., She.deceived him, as, 
she deceived everyone—except my.son Jerome, She 
made use of Mark Renfrew as one uses a pair of 
tongs—to stir the fire of her iniquity. And so of 
that lawyer, Bareflint.” 

“He! and is that thistle of Satan's thorn-patch, 
Bareflint, still alive ?”’ 

“He is not hanged yet,” replied David, sharply. 
“My wife used Renfrew and Bareflint as mere 
tools, and may be doing so. yet, for all I know.”’ 

“* Yon signed a ali your property—to her ?”’ 

“No, not a farthing. Alb to my son Jerome. 
She asked or rather demanded nothirg for herself. 
I made it all over to her, everyfoot of land, every- 
thing, only to hold for him watil he should attain 
legal age to use itas his own,” 

“David Sanders,” said. tha sailor, “you used 
to pass for a very shrewd man,.a.famous manager 
—bat—”’ 

‘‘You know: now thatI was but.an idiot to be 
moved at will by a second. wife.and my. son,’’ cried 
the old man, with a biting:seorniof himself. “ But 
I was half mad. That woman was sometimes an- 
gelic, and I , mang to her softness ; then again she 
would be a demon, and I yielded to her fury. 

“Had he-—I spoke not of her—had he simply 
driven me from the home of mg ancestors, the home 
of his ancestors, I might say— Heaven forgive:him ‘ 
That home had become no home .toaue, and hard as 
the resolve was to act,.! had) determined to. leave it 
when I was made to leave it—whenii was dragged 
from it. But the crime—the other. crime of which 
I have not spoken—when he did that! Ah, it was 
terrible !’’ 

‘Tf there is any crime short' of murdering one’s 
father, that is greater than driving one’s old father 
from his home, hang me’? said Clyde, emphati- 


y. 

“There is,” replied the old man, as his eyes 
flashed and his features quivered. ‘For all the 
years of sorrow he has caused ‘me, for all the bitter 
tears he has made meshed, for.ail the groans-he 
has. crushed: frem my heart, fer siding with a de- 
ceitful woman to rob me.of my property, aye, even 
for striking me, I could forgive my son were he to 
ask it; but for planning a robbery that was in- 
tended toend in a murder, so that the crime should 
be fixed upon me, his father, I cannot, I will not 
forgive Jerome Sanders!” 

“The viper did that !” 

“ He did,” groaned the unhappy old man ; “and | 
for a time men believed that .I, David Sanders, 
honcst old David Sanders, had.lived to be a thief, a | 
robler, a burglar, a would-be murderer. I was. 
tried and barely acquitted. Who the real male- 
factor was is not yet known to ‘the officers of the 
law. I know my son hada sharein my being ar- 
rested for the crime. I was .acquitted—a mere 
chance, let me say the goodness and mercy of 
Heaven, enabled me to prove my innocence. I was 








acquitted, but the stain of the accusation remained, 


and I was dischatged from: the prisencr’s dock to 
find my son steward of the De tow. one and 


my wife the hoasekee' let me sos va harsher 
name that may justly be hers—-for Sir Julds Armoor 
de Cressy !”’ 


With this the unfortunate old! man bowed his 
head and wept. 


* So your scoundtel of a son turmedryou out of 
ra! 


“When I was arrested he denied me! He bade 
me never dare enter his houge again—wis house ! 
He said that to me asthe constables: put: irons on 
these old: wrists. I was cast into jak and I lay 
there .asan untried malefactor for weeks and:months 
eve the tardy/course of the law sotime free again.” 

‘And bow long ago owas this, Mr; Sanders?” 

“T have been an aequittedananthree months,” re- 
plied David, groaning. 

“ But.how is it that: your faithless,wife gained 
this: position near Sir Jules, and what kindof aman 
is the baronet? Amd how do: you: new: sapport 
yourself?” ‘asked Olyde, with a volley wf Viant but 
kindly meant questions. 

“Twill answer the last inquiry first;’ replied 
David. “Many years ago a small butwemfortable 
house fell to mein the payment of a debtdue to my 
father—a house not far from Cressy Halk Fortu- 
nately my wife and son never knew tliat: the pro- 
perty was mine, and fortunately for me [ never told 
them. It had: been leased to an a woman for 
many years, and was supposed to be hers. Sho 
lives there still, but the house is miney, the leasc 
has expired—recently—and there I have welcome 
shelter. This aged woman, gratefub for former 
kindness I showed her, gives me the little Z need.” 

“*T owe you for:many a good turn, youd me in 
my wild. boyhood,” said Clyde, as he thrust his 
hand into his bosom: “ and unless you wish+to hurt 
my heart, old friend, accept this as very: small re- 
tu ” 


rn. 

So saying the large-hearted sailor poured a hand- 
ful of golden coins into the battered old hat of the 
much-injared man. 

* And this!” cried Childerio, as le opened his 
purse and emptied its glittering store into the hat. 
‘Papa has taught me to aid the poor.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Oh, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine! and it shall faint no more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be comforted, 
And tilled with my affection. Anon, 

Davip SANDERS was for a moment: speechless 
with surprise and emotion ; and then, as a happy 
tear rolled down his withered cheek, he aaid: 

“ Heaven bless you both! I—I thank you—but 
I cannot-——” 

“Say ne more,’ interrupted the: sailor, “You 
must not think it is given in charity~and, if it ma 
ease your mind, let me-say ‘tis gold honostly earned, 
and not by smuggling. Now, too, that)my mother 
is. dead, and that I must find a guardian. for my 
children, with whom can I leave them? Certainly 
in no-hands and care so faithful asyours will be, 
David 3anders.” 

‘Ah, my friend, have I not just proved,to you 
how totally unfitted I am to rearthe young? I have 
no power to command—none,” replied\ths old man, 
sighing. 

“My children are not like Jerome, and! I shall 
keep up a steady communication with: you: At all 
events, I see no better way at present. At any 
moment the sharks of the law may show their 
teeth tosnap meup. Do not refuse to shelter them 
—my childven—for a’few days.” 

“Cortainly I willdo alligan. I know the great 
danger you are in.” 

" beg you, David Sanders. You accept the 


“ Most solemnly.” 

‘Remember, that ifat any moment] am-forced 
to disappear, my children that instant fall under 
your care. 1 at instant suspectdaager is not far 
from ine. I feel it.imamy beard, You smile; but 
it is a true sign of danger not far off, with me, 
when my beard begins to warp and crisp:as if alive 
—at least I believe so, Here is: move money, in 
notes,” said Clyde, quickly drawing. from under 
his blouse a broad belt thickly stuffed. ‘Hide it 
—fasten it around your waist under your vest—it is 
crammed with all the earnings of my life. There 
are more than two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in Bank of England notes-in it Jt is for 
my children if I perish in the flight I meditate. I 
speak rapidly because something tells me+ it creeps 
in my flesh—that an enemy is near—ohy, have 
conceale:d the belt well! Good. Now, Ohil@eric, my, 
boy, regard this good old man as my fwther while 
I live, and as yours if I die—as I may—suddenly 
and soon.” 

The intelligent boy’s eyes had filled with ‘tears as 
his father spoke, but turning to the old man he 


said: 
“Tf you, sir, love me, I shall love you and obey 
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you, and I know youwill love our little Orie. We will | 


try to make you aoa On 

“Bless you, my child,” said David, ina tremulous 
tone, as he laid his withered hand on the youngand 
noble head, and smoothed the clustering curls from 
the broad, bold brow. “I amsure I shall be made 
happy hy your love.” f 

He glanced at Clyde. The late rapid energy of 
the sailor had sunk into a deep gloom. He sat 
with folded arms, staring at the floor. 

Said David, gently : 

“A noble boasted ber, my friend. Did you rear 
him to be so, unaided by his—his mother.” 

“His mother !—his mother !’’ stammered Clyde, 
starting from his reverie. “His mother perished 
at sea, yearsago. I reared the lad myself, hav- 
ing had gentle rearing, as you know.” 

**So she perished at sea. His poor mother per- 
ished at sea,” said David, in a musing tone. ‘“ How 
many noble hearts have that sad phrase for their 
only epitaph : ‘ Perished at sea!’ And so perished 
my good and kind young master, Sir Childeric, the 
last of the direct line of the noble De Cressys! And 
with him porished his young wife and their babe 
—remorseless, murderous sea! Why, even now, I 
seem to see the father of Sir Childeric’s wife giving 
ner away at the altar. His name was Maurice de 
Roilan, and——’”’ 

“ What !”’ almost shouted Clyde. 

“Eh! You startled me! I was saying that the 
name of the father of the late Lady de Cressy was 
married to a De Rollan.” 

* Oh—and her maiden name in full ?” 

“ Was Clara Maria de Rollan.’’ 

* At last! at last!’ thought the smuggler. “I 
have feared it, I have dreaded it, I have beat it 
down, 1 have turned my brain against it—that sus- 
pivion—and now it comes home to me and rives 
my very soul.” 

He uttered not a word of this aloud, but rising 
from his seat paced the room to and fro with aslow 
and heavy stride. 

“Your father seems greatly disturbed,” whis- 
péred David to Childeric. “ What moves him 
thus ?”’ 

“Ido rot know. I never have dared ask him 
since he rebuked me once for asking,’’ replied the 
boy, in the same tone. 

*'Then he is often thus crushed in heart, and yet 
angry, as it were?” 

**] have seen him so more than once,”’ replied tho 
boy, evasively. 

‘ttle did kind old David Sanders suspect the 
cause of this strange mood of the powerful seaman 
was a most perplexing mystery to the son, and that 
the boy had often strained every nerve of his pre- 
cociously strong intellect in trying to fathom this 
dark heaviness of his father’s face, and that the 
jad never saw it without a fear that he or Orie were 
in some way connected with it. 

“Ohil’ric !” cried Clyde, suddenly and reproach- 
fully ; “ you are trying to get at my great secret.’’ 

* Dear father—I—I am with you only to love 


you. 

“ Right !—always right! dear boy,”’ replied Clyde, 
mentally adding as he strode to andfro. ‘‘ Hemust 
be told, some day. I thought I was doing all for 
the best, not being sure of the truth. I am sure of 
it now. It will not be safe for the lad to make the 
truth known now. And there is Orie, too! Did 
ever a father love his children more? But there is 
no proof but the dreamy story of this dreary old 
man. ShallI search further, and be made more 
miserable? Shall I try to cram a belief of what I 
fear to believe into my brain, that the truth, like a 
bomb, shall explode and burst my heart! Does any 
one suspect? Can any one suspect unless I ques- 
tion’ The secret is mine; and, right or wrong, it 
shall never be another’s while I live.’’ 

There was a quick, sharp rap at the door, and in- 
stantly after the door was opened suddenly, reveal- 
ing the figure and face of a tall, thin, dark-featured 


man. 
* Mark Renfrew!” exclaimed David, springing to 
his feet and clutching his cane. 


* Fire and ” began Clyde ; but Childeric, who 
was at his side, grasped his arm and so checked the 
loud exclamation. 

““R ght, love!’ whispered Clyde, as he wheeled 
on his heel so as to present his back to the new 
comer. ‘‘ He has not yet looked towards us.” 

‘“* Mark Renfrew, at your service, David Sanders,” 
said the stranger, striding into the room and closing 
the door behind him. ‘“ You seem surprised to see 
we here,” 

“ You are here to see me ?”’ 

“Of course. ‘They told me in the public room you 
were here, and I hoped to find you alone.” 

Here Renfrew glanced at the disguised sailor and 
raiseg his harsh voice as a hint that David's com- 
panidhs should depart. But the latter, whose backs 
were towards him, evinced no intention to vacate 
the room, 

David, too, said sharply : 

“Why do you wish to see me, Mark Renfrew ? 





I have no property—or I might know you had come 
to ask a loan, as you used to do. I have no daintily 
spread board—or I would know you had come to 
feast at my expense, as you used todo. I have no 
good name—or I might know you had come to seek 
a mode to sully it, as you usedto do. AndI have 
no wife—or I might suspect you had come to woo 
her behind my back and over my shoulders, as you 
used todo. You may find her at Cressy Hall.” 

The old man, quivering with rage and dislike, ut- 
tered these biting taunts in a hissing voice, husky 
with passion—passion terribly expressive in the 
person of a man in general so quiet and timid. 

The recital of his wrongs had fired the blood of 
the old man. 

A dangerous brightness gleamed in the eyes of 
Mark Renfrew as he heard, yet he replied smoothly, 
though haughtily: 

‘* Mr. Sanders, I am nothere in the haste I am, to 
speak of the past as it is personal to you and me. 
I know it would be but waste of time for me to at- 
tempt to disabuse your mind of your erroneous be- 
lief that 1 am your enemy.” 

‘*T have no desire to speak with Mark Renfrew 
upon any subject,” interrupted David, curtly. 

Renfrew’s dark and conspirator-like face grew 
darker, and an expression of fierce anger blazed 
from his features—features singularly handsome 
and haughty, though sinister and dark. 

Had no one been present he might have grasped 
the throat of the old man and enforced his atten- 
tion. But as he flashed a wary glance around the 
room he caught Childeric’s eyes fixed upon him, 

“Great sleaven! what a resemblance!’”’ he 
thought, and recoiled a step as he met the steady 
gaze of the boy's intelligent eyes. 

“That boy? Whois he?” he demanded, eagerly. 

‘He is my son,” replied the deep, rich voice of 
the smuggler, as he swung around his powerful 
frame, faced Renfrew for an instant, and then sat 
down again, with his broad shoulders towards Ren- 
frew. 

“Ah! your son? A—farmer’s son—I judge by 
your garb and his, sir. He has a very intelligent 
face, and very much resembles a portrait in the 
picture gallery at Cressy Hall.” 

“* Ay—the faces of many boys have some features 
incommon. ‘Tho lad was born in France,” growled 
Clyde, with a true French shrug of the shoulders. 
“Please conclude your conversation with Mr. San- 
ders as speedily as may bo, for this is at present 
my apartment, and I desire his attention myse!f.” 

Clyde said this without facing Renfrew, and ina 
broad, country dialect. 

“ Indeed,’’ sneered Renfrew, his haughty spirit re- 
senting this rndeness from a supposed inferior. “ I 
should never suspect that you have been in France, 
my friend, judging from your manners ; but my busi- 
ness with Mr. Sanders is so pressing, that I shall not 
hurry my departure, even for you.” 

“ You-——’”’ began Clyde, and rising to his feet in a 
flash ; but the rapid touch of his son caused him to 
sit down as suddenly. “1 yield to you, sir.” 

“Thanks! as I consider my claims upon his at- 
tention very imperative,’’ continued Rentrew, also 
sitting down. ‘‘ Mr. Sanders, I am here to speak of 
the Storme estate.” 

“Well, sir,” said David, very eager to divert 
Renfrew’s attention to himself. 

** You are chief executor by the will of Mrs. Eve- 
lina Storme,”’ — 0 Renfrew, “and as the seven 
years have exyired——” 

«They he senot.” : 

“You mistake,” continued Renfrew, as a flash of 
rage shot from his eyes. ‘‘ The seven years expired 
at three p.m. to-day. She died November 15th, 1819, 
at three o’clock p.m. ‘To-day is the 15th, 1826: The 
specified seven years have expired. I have ridden 
over from Little Ullsburgh to receive your affidavit 
tothatfact. Ineed but that to receive twenty thou- 
sand pounds cash for my right as heir.” 

“The property is worth more than twenty-five 
thousand pounds.” 

“True; but 1am in great need of money. Twenty 
thousand pounds will free me from all my pressing 
liabilities, and Bareflint has promised the amount 
on your affidavit. Other legal forms of transfer we 
can attend to at your leisure.” 

** Mrs. Storme died on the 18th of November, and 
not on the 15th ; therefore the seven years have not 
expired.”’ 

; Ps are sure of that ?’’ questioned Renfew, sneer- 
ingly. 

“I know it. It is so recorded in the sexton’s 
record of deaths, of St. Thomas’ Church, of Little 
Ulisburgh. I saw it myself. I copied the date into 
this book.’”’. And here the positive old man showed 
his note book. 

Renfrew laughed and said : 

“The fault of your eyes, my friend. It was the 
15th, not the 18th.” 

‘**It may be so now in the. sexton’s records ; an 
erasure, or rather, a partial erasure of the figure 8 
having been made—perhanvs with the connivance of 
the sexton.” 





* By whom ?”’ 

“by the man most interested—by the man who 
has borrowed largely already from Bareflint—py;. 
haps already twenty thousand pounds. By you, 

“Take care, old man ;” 

“Oh, I know you, Mark Renfrew, and I have long 
guarded against the rascality of that sexton. Yoy 
must wait three days, or, rather, your friend anj 
lawyer, Sharpstone Bareflint, must wait three days, 
Until that time I shall coutinue my guardianship of 
the rights of another.” 

“What other ?”” demanded Renfrew, sharply. 

“ Childeric Storme, the son of Hiram Storme and 
his wife, Evelina.’ 

“Bosh! He is dead.” 

“Ah! Do you know that? Can you prove it, 
Mark Renfrew ?” 

“ Certainly ; or I should not sayso. I am here to 
prove it to you. Come, [ need money.” 

‘“* IT need not bo told that.” 

Renfrew scowled at this taunt, but continned, 
carelessly : 

“* What proof have you that Mrs. Storme did not 
die on the 15th of November, 1819 ¢”” 

Meanwhile Clyde had risen, and so had his son, 
apparently walking carelessly about the room. 
There were two doors to the apartunent, and as the 
boy strolled by them, one after the other, he locked 
them noiselessly, and gave the keys to his father, 
who continued to pace about. 

David, replying to Renfrew, said, calmly : 

* [hold ali the receipts of the bills incurred at 
the decease of Mrs. Storme. That for the funcral is 
dated the 23rd... There are others. Kut it does not 
matter, for I shall not resigu my guardianship until 
after the 18th of this month.” 

“Thank you. I shall bear your kindness in 
memory,” sneered Renfrew. ‘But to-morrow | 
begtn to act, for the sonis dead. Here—read this 
article in the Ulisburgh Gazette, just out.” 

“With an air of malicious triumph Renfrow 
opened a newspaper and, pointing out what ho 
wished to be read, gave it to David. 

‘he latter read aloud as follows: 

“* We have positive informatiun that three off. 
cers of the Revenue Service yesterday came up 
with the notorious smuggler, Captain Charles 
Storme. He refused to be taken alive, and fought 
desperately until shot down, and in the strugyle 
killed two of his assailants. He lived but a few 
minutes after he fell, but long enough to confess 
that he was indeed the formidable smugyler, Storme, 
who had so long baliled all attempts to put an end 
to his career. Tho surviving officer is justly en- 
titled tv the enormous reward of: fifteen thousand 
pounds, offered by the Admiralty and others for the 
capture of Captain Storme, dead or alive, though of 
course of the heirs the two otlicers slain will advance 
their claims to share. It is now well known that Cap- 
tain Storme was the long missing heir to the estate of 
Hiram and Evelina Storme, formerly of this town.’” 

“I have always known that the sinuggler was my 
headstrong Cousin Childeric,” said itenfrew, a3 
David laid the paper aside. “ Even were he now 
alive he would be an outlaw, and the estate would 
fall to me.” 

Neither David nor Renfrow had remarked tho 
eagerness with which Clyde listened to the reading 
of the newspaper article. His blue eyes dilated, his 
lips parted, and his teeth were hard set. 

“Ah,” he thought. ‘So perished a noble heart! 
My brave and faithful mate, Tenney, who, like me, 
swore never to be taken alive, and whoin dying has 
showed his fidelity to me by declaring himself to be 
the hanted smuggler chief. He did that to stop the 
pursuit of his friend. Oh, great-hearted John 
Tenn y!” 

**You see—the Storme estate is now mine!” 
claimed Renfrew, triumphantly. 

‘* What if I declare that Captain Storme has left 
an heir—a child—two children,”’ said David. “They 
can inherit.” } a 

“Yes, and Captain Storme has two children, 
said the sonorous voice of the smuggier, as ho ad- 
vanced and laid his hand upon Renfrew’s shoulder. 

A death-like pallor crept over Renfrew’s face 2s 
those words were spoken, and under the stern pres- 
sure of that powerful hand he trembled violently. 

He sprang to his feet and glared into the blue 
eyes that confronted him. Rage succeeded his 
momentary surprise, and he cried out : 

“Who are you? How dare you, fellow, put your 
hand on me?” ’ 

“TI am Captain Storme!” replied Clyde with 
haughty fierceness; and in thus boldly declaring 
himself the hunted outlaw, his powerful frame be- 
came as erect as a mast, his person assumed an ck- 

vession of habitual command, his arms crossed 02 

is deep, bread chest, and his head seemed poised 
like that of a gladiator ready to attack or repel. 

Renfrew recoiled in dismay, staring wildly. 

* Captain Storme!”’ 

“ Aye—and Childerio Storme. [ger your ton 
or you are a dead man.” 4 sail 

“Am 1 one of your sailors, villain?” exclaime 
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frew, drawing @ pistol like a flash and aiming it 
-_— head of the pe ler. ‘‘ Ha! here’s for the 
fifteen thousand pounds—dead or alive!” _ 
At the last word his finger pressed the trigger of 
his weapon, 
(To be continued.) 





LADY BARBARA. 


—_ wen 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tur arrival of Felix Wamer at that late hour at 
Black Cottage, and so unexpectedly to Dora and 
young Mr. Weir, of course interrupted and deferred 
the young girl’s projected escape. 

“Was there ever anything so inopportune?” 
sighed Dora, as Wamer disappeared with Mrs. Narr 
within the door of the dwelling. “ What shall we 
do, Noel ?”” 

“ Wait and see what the villain wants,” replied 
Noel, from his sheltered nook amidst the thick foli- 
age of the tree. 

“He cannot want tosee me?” said Dora anxiously 
and uneasily. 

“] think he will call upon you.” 

Dora began to tremble. Noel could see how white 
her face grew, as she leaned against the window, 
looking up pleadingly at him. 

“IfI could only be spared this mecting!” she 
murmured, 

‘he young man’s heart yearned towards her. 

“ My poor little Dora!” he whispered. “ Bo brave. 
Remember I am near you, and I shall be ready at 
your call to spring in atthe window to your aid, 
Aud as soon as he goes, we will make our escape. 
Can’t you keep up your courage a little longer ?” 

The girl nodded asseut, and her counteuance grew 
brave and calm. 

She went back into the room and removed her hat 
and sacque, aud then, returning to the window, 
leaned against the frame, and looked out upon her 
lover with softly shinwg eyes. 

She was standing there, when her door was un- 
locked, and Mrs, Narr entered, bearing a light. 

“You have not gone to bed, Dora?” she asked, in 
aharsh, peremptory voice, holding the light above 
her, and peering at the bed. “Ah, no! There you 
are at the window a-mooning !” 

She set down the candle and advanced towards the 
maiden, 

Dora dropped the thin lace curtains, thus screen- 
ing the open window,and moved a few steps towards 
the centre of the room. 

The woman eyed her critically. ° 

“You'll do,” she muttered. “You are Icoking 
eveu better than usual, with them blushes on your 
cheeks, Some one has come!” 

“I know it,” said Dora quietly. “I saw him—Mr. 
Wamer.” 

“Oh, you did? I never sawa man who loved a 
gin as he loves you, Dora. He has traced you 

ere——” 

“You mean,” interpesed Dora, “ that you sent him 
word of my whereabouts?” 

The woman looked at Dora sharply, and then broke 
into a boisterous laugh. 

“You keep your eyes open, Dora,”” she exclaimed, 
admiringly. * Well, 1 won't deny that we sent him 
word where to find us, for a kinder, civiller-spoken 
gentleman I never saw. And so he's come! And 
he wants to see you. Will you go down to the par- 
lour, or will you see him here ?” 

As she asked the question she looked around the 
next chamber, as if to examine into its fitness as a 
reception-room, 

The bed was set in an alcove, and hidden by cur- 
taius of white dimity. ‘I'he room itself had always 
served as a lady’s private sitting-room, and was well 
adapted for the purpose. 

“I decliue to see him at all,” said Dora, spiritedly. 
“I dislike Mr. Wamer, and I have no wish to hear 
My more insults from his lips. If you are my 
no her—ag you claim—you will protect me from the 
fon! presence of this mau !”” 

Mrs. Narr frowned. 

“This is pretty talk to your mother!” she ejacu- 
lated. “You are iny daughter—yon are a minor, and 
cousequently obliged by law to obey me; and I com- 
mand you to receive Mr. Wamer as my friend, if 
hot as yourown! Things lave come to a fine pass, 
I think, when daughters—if they have been adopted 
out by @ fine family that tarned ’em ont poor aud 
helpless—attemmpt to dictate to their mothers. You 
re ve got to see Mr. Wamer, or you'll regret it—that’s 


Dora's cheeks flushed with indignation. Yet she 
Coutrolled herself admirably. 
‘Tam in your power, Mrs. Narr,” she said, coldly, 


“eq . . . 
Since 1 must see your ‘friend. I will see hin 
bere.” 





“ And you’d better be polite to him,” warned Mrs. 
Narr, shaking her head threateningly. “ You are 
only the daughter of poor parents, and your fine- 
lady airs won't pass here! Just forget that Mr. 
Chessom and his wife ever ad you and made 
much of you, and bear in mind you are only Dora 
Narr, and not much at that !” 

With this she retired from the room. 

Dora retreated again to the window, 

A minute later the door again opened, and Felix 
tomes came slowly and hesitatingly into the cham- 

r. 


Dora regarded him in surprise. 

All his smoothness and assurance seemed gone. 
He was pale and dejected, and appeared to be in deep 
trouble. His eyes drooped before her bright glauces, 
and his manner was at once anxious, humble, aud 
deprecating. 

is new character, however, sat well upon him. 
His deep melancholy, as peraps he knew, was be- 
coming to him. 

He had left Saltair on the, previous day, as has 
been said, and had slept in London the previous 
night, 

This day, at the close of which he had now called 
upon Dora, had been spent by him in the vicinity of 
the Surrey farm, of which Jack Narr had formerly 
been sub-tenant, and in a close investigation of the 
affairs of the Narrs, He had made various dis- 
coveries, and now, when he stood before the young 
girl the picture of sorrow and humility, he was at 
heart glad and exultant. 

He paused near the door, and, raising his eyes in 
seeming timidity, exclaimed, in a voice of deepest 
melancholy: 

“ Dora——” 

“ Miss Chessom, if you please, sir!” said Dora, 
with spirit. 

He came a step nearer, and looked at her as in an- 
guished pleading. 

Dora drew closer to the window. Her radiant 
brown eyes were like glowing stars. The rose tint 
in her cheeks flickered like # red flame behind an 
alabaster shade. Pure and dainty and sweet, with a 
rare and glorious loveliness, she was as much above 
Wamer as an angel is above a demon. 

He seemed to feel the distance between them, and 
made as though he would have knelt to her, 

* Dora,” he said, in a broken voice, “I have como 
back to crave your forgiveness for that cowardly in- 
sult of theother day. I did it in a momentof mad- 
ness. Forgive me.” 

And now he actually sank on bis knees at her feet, 
and lifted his pleading face, on which were tears. 

He was a splendid actor. He might have made 
his fortune on the stage, since he acted the character 
he had assumed—that of the heartbroken, repentant 
sinner—to the life. 

Dora was bewildered. Yet, ‘somehow, she felt 
vaguely his iusincerity and shrank from him. 

* You had better rise,” she said, coldly. “ Kueel 
to your Maker, not to your felow-mortal.” 

“* My place is at your feet!” groaned Wamer. “I 
will never rise until you have forgiven mo. Can 
you not make allowances forme, Dora? Is there 
no tender pity forme in your soul? I was mad when 
I insulted you. It all came from my accursed pride. 
Can you ever make allowances for me ?” 

“T don’t think I can,” replied Dora, drily. 

“But hear my defence,” he urged. “I come of a 
proud ou the Champneys, of Champney Mere. 
They are a haughty old race, and—and I was in fear 
of my cousin, whose heir I am, Lord Champney! 
I had told his lordship that I loved Miss Chessom 
of Chessom Grange, Sussex, aiid had told him that 
she came of a good family and was of gentle blood. 
He gave his consent, which I asked as a matter of 
form, to our marriage. And then came your letter 
to me, declaring your rightful ntage. You can 
never know what a shock that was to me! Never!” 

He paused, as if he were choking with emotion. 

“Was it not a shock to me ?”’asked Dora, with a 
mournful pathos. “I lost home, name, friends, a po- 
sition in the world, a tender father and a lover, all 
at one blow.” y 

“No wonder you thought I deserted you, Dora, 
and all the while I loved you better than I loved my 
life,” said Wamer, humbly. “ My love and my pride 
battled, but my love won. I went to London, d-ter- 
miued to plead for our immediate marriage. I eu- 
tered your lodgings in time to hear Narr protesting, 
while half intoxicated, that he should make a specu- 
lation of your marriage. A horror and disgust of 
your relatives came over me. Before that disgust 
had worn off I had insulted you, as you know but 
too well. Dora, I went back to Saltair a miserable, 
heartbroken man. I would that I had died before I 
had alienated from me the priceless boon of your 
love. “Have you no pity for me? Does not your 
heart soften to my repentauce ?” 

“Did your heart soften to my sorrow and despair 





—y—— 


when you found me with the Narrs in London?” 
demanded Dora, sternly, her proud, high-bred face 
severe in its purity and calm rebuke. “You found 
me with people of whom I knew nothing, save that 
they claimed to be my parents. I had nothing in 
common with them. In that hour I could have 
turned to you as a child turns to its rightful home— 
but you repulsed me! It was not me you loved, 
Felix Wamer—not plain Dora's self—but the sup- 
posed heiress of Mr. Chessom, the well-connected 
young lady.” 

“By Heaven—no! The Chessoms aro well enough, 
Dora ; but even you, innocent as you are of the laws 
of society, must know enough of social caste to com- 
prehend that the Chessoms could not afford an equal 
match with a member of the house of Champney! It 
was the low connections I shrank from ; that vulgar, 
drinking couple below, with their career as fugitives 
from justice. Believe me, Dora, I am not so bad as 
you think me!” 

** You need not defend yourself tome, Mr. Wamer, 
I have no longer a personal interest in your character 
or thoughts.” 

Wamer did not seem to hear her. He continued: 

“T went back to Saltair bearing a poisoned arrow 
in my heart. I thoyght the matter over, and all your 
winsome young beauty came up to my mind like a 
veritable apparition, and 1 kuew that I had made the 
mistake of my life, and that I loved you as a man 
can love but once, Yesterday I receive: a telegram 
from Jack Narr, telling me where you were. And I 
have come to you, Dora, a humble penitent, asking 
forgiveness and restoration !” 

“You are too late!” said the young girl, sighing. 

“Too late! Oh, not toolate! Oh, Dora, unsay 
those fatal words! I love you! Ilove you! You 
will not cast me off ?” 

Dora gently unclasped from her dress his clinging 
fingers. There was a real anguish in his face and 
voice that touched her to the quick. Sho felt con- 
vinced now that he was siucere, and her tender soul 
pitied him. 

“You pain me, Mr. Wamer,” she said softly, her 
bright young face glooming. “It is all over between 
as. You yourself cut the tie that united us. Spare 
me any further words!” 

* You cannot mean it, Dora !” cried Wamer, shrilly 
“ You will let me woo you back to me as gently as a 
bird woos back its mate? You are lonely aud sor- 
rowful, under the guardianship of two hard-hearted 
and uncongenial persons, Let me lift you ont of this 
bondage. You promised to be my wife. Redeem that 
promise now, | will buy off these people, so that you 
shall never see them aguin. I will marry you at the 
church altar. I will take you with me to Champney 
Mere as wy honoured and beloved bride, and Lord 
Champney and the Lady Barbara, his wife, will make 
you welcome. Marry me, Dora, and your life shall be 
one dream of joy! You shall never kuow @ care, @ 
sorrow ora burden, 1 will shield and guard you as 
something too rare and precious to encounter the rude 
shocks of life! You shall be to me like some rare 
exotic flower, or like some glorious tropical bird, made 
to live in the sunshine! Oh, Dora, marry me, and 
let me show you how I loved you!” 

He pleaded as a mau pleads for what is dearer te 
him than life. His voice trembled with passionate 
desire. He was terribly in earnest. 

Dora’s face, with. its bright radiance clouded over, 
its rare piquaucy giving place to a sweet seriousuess 
and solemnity, and her great brown eyes—black now 
—full of trenrulous lights aud shadows, shone upon 
her pleading lover with the glory of an unattainable 
star. 

“T belicve you are sincere, Mr. Wamer,”’ she said 
gently, “and I pity you!” 

“ Pity is akin to love, they say. Don’t you love me, 
Dora? Do you remember the sunny morning when 
as wo sat in the old drawing-room at the Grange, I 
asked you to be my wife? You looked up at me 
then with shy blushes, Dora, and whispered assent. 
Is that love all gone, darling? Have you banished 
me entirely from your heart? Can a woman love 
and so soon forget?” 

“ No, she cannot love and so soon forget,” mur- 
mured Dora, half unconsciously. 

The leaves on the tree by the window rustled, as 
if the wind was shaking them. Noel was trembling. 
Dora seemed to be going beyond his reach, de- 
coyed by the false light of this false love. A 
moan arose to his lips aud was changed to a heavy 
sigh. 

But Wamer heard nothing to indicate to him the 
presence of a listener. 

“You have not forgotten, then?” he whispered, 
beginning to hope, as his hidden rival began -to de- 
spair. “ You love me a little still? Oh, darling, you 
give me new life. You will marry me?” 

He arose and put out his arms to embrace her. 

She put him from her by a communding gos- 
ture. 
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“You mistake me, Mr. Wamer,” sho said, with a 
pretty girlish dignity. “ I said that ‘when a woman 
loves, sho cannot so soon forget.’ ‘But I did not say 
that I had éver loved.” 

“You are playing with me.” 

“No, [am telling you the truth. When you camo 
to Chessom Grange, I was but a child in experience. 
I was flattered by your gallant attentions and com- 
pliments. When you asked’mé to marry you, I as- 
sented. Ifancied I loved you, but it was only faucy. 
After you came to mé in London—after I had fled 
from you aud the Narrs—I was astonished to fiud 
how little I_ grieved for yout loss, IT have neéver slied 
a tear of regret that-you turned out -soill. I have 
never had oue sleepless moment for you! I hive 
never wished for your return! Iv short, Mr, Wamer, 
as these statements show, I never loved you! ‘There 
was atime when you might have won my love, but 
that time is past, Had you come to me ia Loudon 
in tender’ love and sympatliy, you might have 
won my heart! Now it is tvo late—for ever too 
late!” 

Wamer's cheeks whitened. 

“You are in earnest?” he said, huskily. 

“In full earnest!” 

“ Riches, honours, a lovely home, plenty of friends, 
my love and devotion, our happy Mmarriage—nothing 
will tempt your heart back to aye ?” 

“Nothing whatever !” said Dora, lowly. 

“ And Lhave throwa away the pricelésa gem with 
my own lands ?” 

Dora bowed slowly and pityingly. 

Wamer turned from her with a groaa, 

That moment held for him an awful bitterness— 
the bitterness of a terrible defeat! Io had expected 
to win her back by a slow of sorrow and penitence, 
but though she felt a pity for him, it was uot.of the 
kind that ia “ akin to love.” 

A little whiile they stood thus in a dead silence. 
Dora, looking behind the parted curtain into the 
shadows uf the leaves‘and branches of the trea, en- 
countered the radiance of a pair of glowing eyes. 

Strangely enough, as she had not owned to herself 
that shedoved Mr, Weir, her heart thrilled agit Lad 
never thrilled before. 

Preseutly Wamer came baek to her, and said: 

“ Dora, ig your decision irrevocable 2?” 

The, girl blushed as sho answered ia the alfirma- 
tive. 

“T could give you your freedom, ff you would can- 
sent to marry me,” he urged, oagetly, “ Othérwiso 
the Narrsrwill contiuue to keep yon o helpless pri- 
soner here.” 

“They cannot do so long, This establishmont is 
beyond their means. Once you withdraw your coun- 
tenance from them, Mr. Wamer, and they will give 
up this cettage aud return to lodgiugs. You know 
they came here simply on your account, and by. your 
aulvice,” 

Wamear'’s face began to harden. 

“You deny that you ever loved mo, Dora,” he 
said. “Do you love another? That Sussex chaw- 
bacon, who presumes on his university education 
and the fact that he is the son of a country; gentle- 
man, and Who has been hanging about you since you 
leit. the Grange, and till you came here—surely you 
do not love him ?” 

“T decline to make yon my confidant,” said Dora, 
spiritedly. . 1 do not recognise your right to ques- 
tion me,” 

“T have tho right of a cast-off lover—the right of 
your betrothed husband,” said Wamer, bitterly, “Qur 
engagement bas never been dissolved———”" 

“I dissolve it now, then.” 

Weners face became livid, yet ho strove to speak 
calny. 

“Dora,that country clodhopper is no match for 
you. Your beanty, your purity, your charming-waya, 
your childlike. ianacence, all constitute’a more than 
voyal dowry. You are a match for a king——”" 

“ Last week you did not thiak moa match for a 
nobleman's dependant,” interposed Dora, witha dash 
ol sarcasm, 

A gleam of anger appeared in Wamer's eyes. 
Dora’s shaft had goue hoimo. 

“You are not generous,” he said, hoarsely. “I 
sev, however, that | am too late. Harsher mvasures 
may induce you to look at the matter ina different 
light. I am inelined to leave you to the tender 
mercies of the Narrs. Perhaps after yon have had a 
further taste of their authority aud ways, you may 
think you can do worse than marry me. Your chaw- 
bacon wau't find you here; and if Le should the dis- 
covery wou't benefit him. In Baglaud thereis.a law 
to pauish tose whoabduct miuors irow their parents 
aud guardians. He will not daro broak the law. 
Your father bas full an: entize claim upon you.” 

“I doubs that Jack Narr is my father,” said Dora, 
cvvlly. 

Wamer started. 

“What makes you think so?” he demanded. 


‘at once, 
\ 





“ My instinct !” 

Wamer looked relieved. 

“Romantic nonsense!” he muttered. © It’s’ hard 
to come down tothe truth, bat { don't wonder that 
it is so. I pity: you, Dora. Brought tip’as’ you 
have been, this.réverse is terrible. Furgive me the 
harsh words I‘ have been betrays] into speaking, 
and believe mo your true friend. If you'want help 
and comfort, or if you get ‘titel’ of this place and 
these. people, lettre ‘know, My arms-are ke 
open to you. Think the matter over to-night,” 
added, “‘and you. way ‘have a differeut uuswor for 
me in the morning!” 

** You stay here to-night, then?” 

“T shall bo hete a day or'two. TI will call upon 
you again to-morrow. Perhaps reflection may teach 
you wisdom !” 

He heldout his hand. Dota hesitated, then placed 
her hand coldly in his. 

“You need not wait here for an answer,"’she sail, 
“You have my answer already—the ouly one I shall 
ever have for you!” 

Wamer pressed’ lier’ hand, pansed, seeming to be 


gathering his courage, and then with a sudden’ 


movement he caught the sleeve of her gray dress in 
his fingers and dexterously tore it open tu the 
elbow. 

The girl started back, reddening with indigna- 
tion. 

But Wamer held ‘her wrist in a fierce grip, and 
drew it up to the light, 

He saw intprinted upon the white'soft flesh ‘what 
he expected, 

There it was—a fel irregular cross, small ahd 
quaint of shape, but perfectly distinet and recogpi- 
Buble. 

Jt was the mark which Lord Champney liad des- 
cribed as having been ‘upun the arm of lis’ sypposed 
dead daughter! 

Wamer atteréd’an ejacalation that Dora’ fiiled to 
comprehend, and said: 

4 Forgive me''thit mad ivipulse. I am’ going, 
Dora, but you may @xpect' me to-morrow.” 

He hurried ont df’ thé raom ‘in a strauge agitation, 
locking the door beliind ‘him, aud giving the key to 
Mrs. Narr, who wigs sitting patiently on the stairs. 

Then he followed the woman down to the parlonr, 
muttering: 

“I see it all! “"Thé girl ia the danghter that Lord 
Champuey and ‘the’ Lady Barbara mourn as° dend ! 
Isee my way clear'ty an iriimediate fortané! The 
girl’s spirit must be‘brokeu. “She must become mine 
by fair. means or foul, 1 shall stop at 


nothing! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

In ono of the pleasantest parts.of Surrey, and. but 
a few niiles distant fro-: the Thames, lies the ances- 
tral home of Lord Chumpney, known as Champ- 
uey Mere. 

‘The house itself is a grand old mansion, with o 
magnificent fagade, aud presents a most saposing 
appearance. It is flamked, by stoue terraces, wit 
stone steps, and losr, carved balustrades, aud it is 
approached by a wide, lime-Shaved avenue, at tho 
foot of which is the great gateway, guarded by a 
picturesque stone lodge. 

‘There are stately gardens, fino parks,.and sunvy 
lawns belosging to oe Mere, and: all these 
were kept, in immaculats order, although Lord 
Champuey had paid the placo but flying visits ior 
many years, and although his wife had uot beeu hero 
since the early days of her marriage. 


to the eastward of the house, and in full sight of its 
long east windows,, 
lt was a fine: clear sheet of water, covering about 


fifty acres, and its borders were fringed with pollard’ 


wiliows, whose drooping brauches trailed on tho 
water, anc cast a host of tremulous shadows. 
Upon that. day, im the latter part of June, which 


Lord Chawpnry hadeappoiuted for his return to the: 


Mere with: his wile, the place presented a scene of 
rare festivity and gladness, such as indeed it had 
not witnessed s nce his lordship bad ‘brought home 
his bride, eighteen years before. 

The day was.lovely. Nota stick, stone, or leaf 
marred the cleanliness of the wide avenucs and 
walks or the smvoth-shaveu lawns. The.mere lay in 
the glad sunlight, within its fringe of encircling 
willows, like agl.ttering and gigantic diamond, 

The honse itseli. wore.a festabair, .Althongh the 
house steward had had but tivo days’ warning of the 
home coming, thy plate-glass_ windows glittered like 
jewels, and were shaied by gay Venetian awnings, 
fresh from Londen, A flag fluttered from a staff on 
the topmost turret. The entrance doors were open, 
and the wide great:ball and the. grand portico,out- 
side were all wreathed with flowers and /brauches 
of spicy, odorous pives. 

The tenants of the Lord Cuawpuey, of whom there 


| leftSaltair Manor on the previous day. 
The mere, from which the place took its nanie, lay , 





were at least thirty, had gathered with their families 
to do honour to the return of their landlord. Tie 
house servants, who had been attached to the Champ. 
ney family all their lives, had gotten up this im- 

romptu reception of their master, who, they fondly 
cooal had come back to the Mere to spend the re- 
mainder of his days; and’ the tenants had joined in 
with them with hearty-aceord, for his lordship was 
one of those persons who are ever considerate of the 
rights and wishés of these iuferior to bithself in 
point of wealth and statin. 

At about threeo’clock in the afternoon, the tenants 
had assembled on the lawn in gala attire, the house 
steward moving about among them aud dviug tho 
honours of the occasion; with a beaniiag expression 
on his portly, rubieun’ countenance, 

“This begins .to lovk like it, Mr. Hodges,” he ex- 
claimed, clapping .a stout miller familiarly on the 
shoulder. “ We're going to have the old times back 
again. My lord has done with them heathenish 
furrin courts, and is. going to live at home with my 
lady like a Christian. You'll see gay doings now, 
mark wy words! Company from London, excarsions 
to abbeys, to the Thames, to where not, and riding 
and hunting parties, aud feasting aud jollity—oh! 
it all seems too good to be true!” ’ 

“So it do, Mr. Lefiles, so it do!” returned the 
miller, half growling, half reprovingly. ‘The way 
I look at it is this: When a nobleman lias'a hand- 
sone propitty, clear aud un'cumbered, I take it it's 
duty to stay 't home on ityand not go gallivanting 
ioff to heathen countries, as wy lord has dotive! Why, 
I hear strauge stories of them Germans, and no good 
of ’em, except that they are good ‘at driaking beer, 
iwhich I take it is the best thing you cau say about 
‘em. Furrivers are heathens, anyhow you take ‘em, 
'There’s ho difference between ‘em, oily somo eat 
i{rogaanud some don’t.” 

‘The house steward was about to reply to tliis 
piece of profound wisdom when the children aul 
young people set up agreat shout ef joyous wel- 


iconic, 


The catriage was coming! 
Mr, Leflles retreated to the house, in the main hall 


of which the servants were drawn wp, in phalanx, 
jand placed hinself attheir lead with an expression 
‘of the -everest dignity on his portly face, 


The carriage had been sent to the station to mest 
the travellers, who had come on from London, hav- 
ing leit Saltair on the previous day, and having spout 
the night in town, stopping at a hotel. 

Presently the carriago approached the great gates, 
which swung open, amid shouts and cries of wel- 
come, and wheeled slowly up thie avenie. 

Flowers, singly and iu bouquets, weré bliowered 
upon the vew-comers, and raiued into the open car- 
riage, and the Lady Barbara bowed and suiiled right 
and left, and Lord Champney, pale still from illness 
and mental pain, took off Lis hat and waved it in 
smiling, courteous acknowledgment of the hearty 
greetings. ' 

‘How happy they are!” said little Mrs. Hodges. 
the miller’s wife, discontentedly:; “See the white 
plume on her bonnet fluiter! it’s plain that my 
lord dotes on my lady, and that she has everything 
that heart can wish for, and not a care in the world. 
What a difference there is between rich aud poor 
and high and low, to be sure! It’sthe way of the 
world, { suppose.” 

What o farce it all was to his lordship and the 
Lady Barbara! hey happy, and without a care! 
Toney had not interchanged a werd since they had 
They had 
occupied different apartinents at the London hotel, 
and were further apart at this moment in heart, thao 
if their bodies were at the opposite pules, 

‘he carriage drew up at the portico, and Lord 
Champuey alighted and gave lis hand to the Lady 
Barbara. The two ascended the steps together. 

A moment was given in the ha‘l to greetings of 
the old family servants, and then the noble couple 
passed into the drawing-room, 

Leflles and the housekeeper followed. , 

“ Leflles,” said his lordship, with a ghastly smile, 
“T have been ill, as you see. Iam even now fitter 
to be in bed than ouc of it, Let the tenants be pro- 
perly entertaived with cakes and ale, aud whatever 
else they want. Letthem enjoy themsel ves,aud havea 
dance on the lawa, if they like. And say to them 
that, Lady Champney and L properly appreciate their 
cordial and kindly reception, and shall Lope to 8% 
them ail here again at a later period.” 

Leflles bowed, aud withdrew on his errand. , 

“ho housekeeper, a prim little woman in a black 
silk gown, brought herself uuder the Lady Barbaras 
notice. ‘ 

“Why, Mrs. Bisseit,’’ said her ladyship, extending 
her hand with a smile, * you are still housekeepeh 
as you were eighteen years ago. How little you 
have ¢l.anged!” 


* Aud J may say the sume to yourself, my lady.” 
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replied Mrs. Bissett, much flattered. “ You are look- 
ing as youne tae faitas you did when ‘you came here 

a bride! nd handsdmer, my lady!” slie’ added, 
entliustastically. “You look like a quéen! Ab! 
it’s easy to see that you are happy.” 

Tho; Lady “Barbara’s ‘fair face shadowed a little. 
She toyed with her glove fastenings, bending her 
head so that her countenance might not be sech. 

“ Yea, Bissett,” said Lord Oltampney, with an old 
laugh, “ her hidyship’s very liappy. And so ain I. 
You haven't complimented mie on my bright looks. 
But about the rooms. Are they ready ?” 

The housekesper looked puzzited as’ she responded, 
with a courtesy: 

“Yes, uy lord, but I thought Leifles must lave 
mado some mistake. Ho said yor lordship ordered 
the east roums to be got reaily for iny lady, and or- 
dered for yout OWh tse a site in the west wing. 
And though I thought Lefflés must have niisdnder- 
etood the letter, the rooms are all ready———” 

“ Quite right,” said Lord Champoey, cutting er 
explanations slort. “ There Wis no tiistike. I 
know thé way to my old rooms, and shall fot néed 
attendance’ to them. Bisactt, you may show Lady 
Champuey to het own apartments, tnd be kind ehough 
to attend por ler nutil the atrival of het maid, who 
will be here With the luggage soon.” 

As he coucluded, he went out hastily, atid ‘sought 
out his owt apartments. . 

‘{Lere Wis & cotfipassiotiate lobk in the House+ 
keoper"s eyes that touched the pride of tie wrong- 
fully snspected Wife, 

“You may lead the way upstairs, Mrs. Bissett,” 
she said calmly, ye With burhing cheeks. “1 will 
go tomy roums.” 

Mrs. Bissett obeyed. 

‘The “ east rooms * weve situated directly over the 
drawing-ro0tt, and ‘ovetlooked the mers. ‘They con- 
sisted of threw or four tinents, Coinectéd by sli- 
ding doors, and édin ng boudvir, dressing~toom, 
bed-chamber and bath+toom. 

The windews were “long and wide like doors, and 
opened upon a wide bulcvony. ‘At the present ino- 
aidut, ad the afternooh was sultry, all the windows 
were ajar, and the room was penetrated with the 
delicious suminier breeze that was'scarcely more than 
a xzepliyt, yet stifficicnt to relieve the air'of déadaess 
an oppressiveness. ° 

The Turiiititte of tt boudoir was tiphdlstered tn a 
pale ble satin, ih # fine ‘state reservation. 
Flowers srowded the vases, looped up the laée win- 
dow drapery, atid ti the bitsket frame which took 
the place of the Wihter grate,  Teir periutie was 
inexpressibly détigttial. 

The Lally ‘Barbara laid’nside’ her ‘bontiet “and 
wrippiligs, atid ‘sus Gown in an-arnthair by one of 
the witrdows. 

A host éf memories tlitonged into her ntind ae she 
sat there, aud Held her silent. 

She had come 'td Champrivy ‘Meré a’ bride; frésh 
from the marridge altar. These had been het brid] 
reins. Sidney had’fitvat! them: ap for her before -her 
marriagé. ‘She érhéthbered that he hed choset the 
pile bine satin wplrolstery, because, as he had said; 
it conttasted so petféctly with her dazzlig com” 
plexion aud hatr of* le gold. 

How everything hdd ¢hauged since then ! 

Mrs. Bissett, solicitous ‘for het lady’s satisfaction, 
hasieued to say: 

“LT have taken eare of these rooms myself, my lady, 
since you were here. “I'he rooms have been kept 
dark, and the furnittire hash’t faded. Bat | suppeso 
— Sey will fit’ up your rooms in inodern 
style ?” 

“I dardsay,” eatd her ladyship, carelessly. “ Yet 1 
like them as they are. hat is that noise, Mts. 
Bissett? “Wheels?” 

The housekeeper went to the front window. 

“Iv’s the trunks, my lady,’ she suid. “ Twill order 
them brought twp.” 

She hastened to do so. 

The Lady Batbara went into her dressing-root’ 
and lay down upun'a couch, What thoughts o¢eu- 
pied her mind no one could ‘kiiow, but tlie ters 
dropped softly ow the cushions pillowiug her head, 
and her lips quivered im'# mortal grief. 

An hour later she-arosé nnd began her toilette, lier 
maid having arrived with the trunks. 

“T have tried pleadings atid protestations with 
Sidney,” she thought, bitterly, as her toilette pro- 
gressed, “and all is eve® butween us. Yet I would 
like to show hinv that; though he rejects me through 
jealousy, he thust yet adwite me! And Heaven 
Kiuws, if l cantiot have lis love I would like to com- 
pel his admiration !” 

Sho debutdd the momentous question of what-sho 
Shouid weary, Having settid it at last; she wrrayed 
herself for dianer. 

Her dress was simpld enough, as it seemed, when 
she had fivished, but it ewas in exquisite taste und 
exquisitely bocuming. It was of white tulle, ovur 


* half-smilie, 


' happy early married days! 





white silk, all puffs and fleecy folds, cut with a 
graceful train. The white silk corsage was cut low, 
and the tulle softly veiled the sloping shoulders and 
the white, rounded arms, enhanciug their beauty by 
the half-pretence of concealment. An elaborate 
white sash lent its charm to the toilette, and a hand- 
ful of water-lilies from the mere clustered at the 
lady’s threat. 

“ Sidney witl like me in this,” she thought, with o 
“ He always liked to see me in white.” 

At the dinner-hour she descended alone to the 
dining-hall. Lord Champney was there already, 
and met her at the door, giving her his arm and 
leading her to the table. 

The room was stately, and just now irradiated by 
the glowing sunset rays. The glitter of silver and 
crystal, and the soft glimmer of dainty porevlain upon 
the snowy damask, made a brilliant cette to the 
grand old room. 

The meal went on, his lordship doing his part 
courteously, and the Lady Barbara exerting herself 
to keep up her reputation for wit and brilliancy. 
More than once she caught an admiring glanéé from 
her husband’s eyes, and those intercepted #lances 
were like draughts of wine to a fainting person. 

The dinner over, Lord Champney gave his wife his 
arm, and conducted her to the drawing-room. 

“'The merty-mékers haveall gone b ” He waid, 
“We —— to — ves at last. =! 
seem dull to ter the 
begin ‘to fear Jon will be --. 

“TI think not,” replied ber 
“as long aa I have books; a 
ing materials, Detha w 
peed and am never at a -eutettiain mys 
Be 
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‘be 

























{ “ You are fortunate,” aatd Lord 6 
nd pyr ‘a fer aaa you 


Barbara, are two loveless péftons ahit 
here, caring n for eaets othe 
moped to death. -I declare I 
Ames and Ada this morning, as t 
Mrs. Estway’s, planting theit 
der if Ames’ life will turn out 1 

“ Tmpossible!” said Lady vier ““ Willard 
\Ames will commence his married tle an implicit 
trust in his wife!” 

“ And so I began mine!” returG Pasa Ms 
lip curling. “ But he who pins his trast idim: ‘a 
constancy writes his name on the y ‘the 
mext wave will sweep it away! 6 
not marry ; but, marrying, he should provide hie Wite 
with a duenna!” 

Lady Barbara’s face glowed redly, but she did not 
reply. She was beginuing to grow patient with her 
\husband’s weakness. 

“Shall being te-you, 9” she asked, 

“If you will, Itis years since I heard your voice 
in song!” 


The wife sat down at the grand piano, and played 


sat 
tare : 
ne!” 


‘and sang some of the songs she had sung in that 


room years before and her tears dropped silently on 
the keys, while her voies thrilled thrvugh some of: 
the quaint old ballads Lord Champney ivved. 

Whew she afose éui returded to her seat, slic saw 
that-he- Was weeping silently, his vyes shaded by his 
lands. 

With a suddén imprtilse, she went to Lim, and laid 
ler hatid on his forehead. 

He troubled indét Her todoh. He looked up at 
her with a sudden and passionate devotion. 

“Oh, Barbara!” be exdiaimed, with a mowning cry, 
“Tf lcould only wake up. aid find it all a hideous 
dream |” 

“If it otly were!” sighed the wife. “But the 
past oan never conié bavk, Sidney. We: eati: nover 
be more to each: other than straugerss How’ vividly 
this eoming back to the Mere —_ it all back—oar 
Ah! 

Slie started back abraptly, as-if a serpent had 
bitten her. 

* What is it, Barbara?” eried his lordship, in 
alarin. 

Sho faced him, pale, stern, andanxiotis. ‘Then she 
slowly retreated to the further window, shivering as 
if with ague. 

* Never mind me, Sidney!” she answerdi, in an 
altered voice, and without an indication .of feeling. 
“Only let mealone.. There should be no sentiment 
between us {” 

Lord Champney regarded her in amazement. She 
seeined saddeuly to have withdrawn herself far from 
him. 

At the same moment thio sight that had so dis- 
turbed her ladyship appeared aguiu, blauching her 
cheeks. 

It was only the figure of a man sauntering under 
the pollard willows by the mere. 

Lut the mau was her endémy—Cvlouel Efiuglam, 

(To be vontinued,) 







THE measures of our Government with rospect 
to the army —_ be summed up ina line. In sum- 
mer they boastfully reduce military expenditure b 
the sum of one million! and in the autumn they oa 
Parliament for two millions, simply to repair the 

they had dons—United Service Guzette 





THE MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 

It may be interesting at thu present time to recall 
the results of a trial which was made at Woolwich 
last year between the Chassepot and the Martini- 
Henry rifle, aud which are recorded in the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Artillery Institution. Captain 
Simon, of the French Artillery, submitted three im- 
proved Chassepots. ‘They were fired in comparison 
with the Martini-Henry at 500 yards’ range. ‘The 
following ate the figures, showing the mean deviation 
of twetity Shots:—Martini-Henry, Sergeant Bott, 
R.My kneelitig position, 1:03 feet ; Chassepot, Cap- 
tain Simowyfrom shoulder rest, 2°78 feet; Martini- 
Henry, Captain Simon, from shoulder rest, 0-97 feet ; 
Chassepot, Sergeant Bott, R.M., kneeling position, 
3°02 feet ; Martini-Henry, Edward Ross, Nsq., sitting 
position, 0-96 feet ; Chassepot, Captain Simon, from 
shoulder réBt, 2°78 feot ; Martini-Henry, Oaptain 


Bimon, from Ider rest, 1°62 feet ; Chassepot, Oap- 
tain rinbn, position, 2°38 feet. ‘hus the 
p wecurasy of t Henry far excelled the Chas- 





may pndd the the accuracy of the 
' was far inferior to that 


Of trajectory at 500 yards ; 
int; Martini-Henry, 
P plat, In simpli¢ity of 
; fm is also superior. 
re for fapidity with the fol- 
t, 1 aninute 42 seconds; 
is, The only advantage in 
éd With the Mar- 
dts atfiiunition, due 
1 880 Against 480 
i éli more t counterbalanced by 
spoints, which #f in favour of the 
b :—IJncreaééd strength and safety 
A bpBreater acontity, longer range, flatter 
t hij penétrative power, greater safety, 
sintplicllt of éonstructioh’ and strength, increased 
rapidity of fire. As compared with the needle-gun 
the Chassepot, although by no means a satisfactory 
type of military arm, i¢@uperior, It is rather more 
It accuracy @tmoderate and long ranges is 
It haa a higher velocity, a flatter trajec- 
red and penetration. Both guns, as is 
well known, &re off tho bolt system; both use a 
nedle and spiral spring ; both tire a “consuming” 
cartridge. That of the needle-gun is of paper. 
eee 


Taxus are now 6,300 men employed at Woolwich 
arsénal, and great activity prevails in the gun and 
shell factories. 

Human Engroy.— In fact, food is to the animal 
what fuel is to the engine, only an animal is a much 
mord eoouomieal producer of work than an ‘engine- 
Rumford justly observed that we shall get more work 
out of a ton of hay if wo give it as food tu a horse 
than if wo burn it as fuel in au engine. Itis in 
triith the Conibustion of ont fuod that furnishes oar 
frames with efiergy, aid there is no food capable of 
nonrisling out bodies Which, if well dtied, is nob 
alsu capable of being burisd in the fire. Having 
thas tracéd the energy of our frames to the food 
which we eat, We text ask Whence does this food 
derive its energy. If we ate vegetarians we need 
not trouble ourselves t6 go further back, but if wo 
havé eaten apimal food-and have transferred part of 
the étergy of at ox or Of a sheep into our own sys~ 
ters, We ask whetice has'the ox or the sheep derived 
its enérgy, atid answer, undoabtedly from the food 
which it constiiés, ‘this food being a vegetable. Ul- 
timatély, thet, we are léd to look to the vegetable 
kingdom as the sources of tliat great energy which 
our’ fritinés pésdess:in corhinun with those of the in- 
ferior ahitnals, atid we liave nuw unly to go back ons 
more step anf ask wlente vegetubles derive the 
energy Whith they possess: In answering this ques- 
tion, let us endeavour to aveertain what really takes 
placd itt theléeaves of Vegetables, A leaf is, in fact, 
a laboratory in which thé active agent is the sun's 
rays. A certain species Of solar ray entérs this la- 
bonitory, and immediately commences to decompose 
curbonic acid into its vonstituents oxygen and carbon, 
allowing the oxygen t0 estape itito the ait while the 
éiybon is, in some shape, Worked up and assithilated. 
First of all, then, in this wondrous laboratory of 
Natiire, we'have a quabttity of carbonic acid drawtt 
in from thé air; this is the raw niateri#l. Next, we 
have tho suurce of énergy, the active agent: this is 
light. Thirdly, we have the useful product: that is 
tlie assintilaved carbon. Fourthly, we lave the pro- 





duet dismissed into the air, and that is oxygen. 
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[M. BENEDETTI. ] 


THE LATE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
AT BERLIN. 


M, Benzpett1, M. Bismark, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of the French make a quartette 
answerable before their contemporaries and history 
as the chief concocters and originators of the guilty 
war now raging on the Continent. These plotting 
statesmen and ambitious sovereigns have committed 
the heinous crime of letting “loose the dogs of war,” 
without any justifiable cause, to ravage two nations 
standing in the forefront of the world’s civilisation ; 
they have thrown Europe back into the barbarism of 
settling disputed questions of international comity 
by that terrible exponent of the “last logic of 
kings,” the cannon’s mouth, and made right and 
wrong become again, what the progress of the age 
demands they should be no longer, a mere matter of 
brute force and cannon-balls. The guilt of the 
war lies on their heads; we will not here seek to 
apportion the share of each; that it is wiser to leave 
to the impartial verdict of history ; but we must pro- 
nounce inthe strongest manner our horror of the 
battue of blood to which these four men have com- 
mitted their respective nations. 

M. Benedetti, as the representative of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and M. Bismark, as the alter ego of 
King William J., were the first to appear in the san- 
guinary drama now being enacted before the eyes of 
the world; and both are men of Machiavellian minds 
and practised in statecraft, though the Prussian is 
superior to the Frenchman in wiliness and depth of 
intention, as the last trial of skill between them—the 
now world-famous “projected treaty” has clearly 
shown. 

Vincent Benedetti, of Italian extraction, was born in 
Corsica about 1815, aud educated for the consular 
and diplomatic service. After having been appuiuted 





¢ msul at Valermo in 1848, he became First Secretary 
to the Embassy at Constantinople, until May, 1859, 
when he was appointed to replace M, Bourée, as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister at Teheran, 
M. Benedetti, who declined to accept the office, was 
some months afterwards named Director of Political 
Affairs to the Foreign Minister; a position associated 
with the successful career of MM. de Rayneval and 
d’Hauterive, and with the names of Desages; Armand, 
Lefebre, and Thouvenel. It fell te the lot of M. 
Benedetti to act as secretary and editor of the proto- 
cols in the Congress of Paris in 1856, and he was 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in June, 
1845, Officer in 1853, Commander in 1856, and Grand 
Officer in June, 1860, Having been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary of France at Turin in 1861, 
ou the recognition of the Italian kingdom by the 
French Government, he resigned when M. ‘Thou- 
venel retired from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and was appointed Ambassador at Berlin, Nov. 27, 
1864, 

At Berlin M. Benedetti remained until the out- 
break of the war, of which his language to the King 
of Prussia is considered to have been the proximate 
cause. The version of the celebrated int) view be- 
tween the king and Benedetti current at Eis, where 
it took place, is worthy of note. The head aud front 
of King William’s offending, in the opinioa of Paris, 
was, that he had refused to discuss the demands of 
the Imperial Government with the French Ambas- 
sador in the public promenade, and subsequently 
declined to receive that offivial. 
tothe Parisiaus that, had the king acted otherwise, 
he would be at this moment the most uvpopular in- 
stead of the most popular man in Germany... The 
fact is that M. Benedetti, by accosting the king ab- 
ruptly on the promenade, committed a breach of 
Court etiquette anda grave abuse of his ambassa- 
dorial po-ition. His conduct, to the Prussian ap- 


It never occurred: 





prehension, admits but of one interpretation— 
namely, that he was acing under instructions to 
bring about a rupture between France and Prussia 
& tout priz. M. Benedetti is a diplomatist of some 
experience, gained chicfly.in Prussia. No man has 
had fuller opportunity than he to become acquainted 
with the rigid punctiliousness of the Prussian Royal 
Family and Court in all matters of etiquette ; and 
that he, of all men, should have utterly disregarded 
conventional precedent at sv cri a@ moment is 
extraordinary. Had M. Benedetti asked for an 
audience in the customary manner, before the scene 
on the promenade, probably his request would have 
been granted—with what result we shall never know; 
but the king would, it is alleged at Berlin, have re- 
ceived him with all the courtesy due to his exalted 
position as the French Emperor's personal representa- 
tive. After that deplorable esclandre, however, his 
reception was simply out of the question, The king, 
who during his long life has conducted himself to- 
wards everybody around him with lofty dignity, re- 
tired to his apartments in high indignation; and 
when M. Benedetti applied for an audience, half-au- 
hour later, Col. Count Lehndorff, ove of his Majesty's 
aides-de-camp, was instructed to inform the French 
Ambassador that the king declined to see him then 
or thereafter. This is the view taken of this mo- 
mentous incident by the Prussians; but itis not that 
which is taken by the French. The real truth of the 
matter has not been got at, it is evident; and it has 
even been positively asserted that the alleged inter- 
view never took place at all. 

The subject of the uegociations was the acceptance 
of the Spanish Crown by the Prussian prince, Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern-Sigmariugen ; but it is alleged 
that the renunciation of the Spanish Crown by the 
Prince of Hohenzollern was only a secondary ques- 
tion, as’ France would have prevented his ascending 
the throne, The chief thing demanded was that the 
King of Prussia, in an autograph letter to the Em- 

ror Napoleon; should make an apology for what 

ad happened, and that this letter, which was to be 
made public, should contain no mention of the rela- 
tiousbip between the Prince of Hohenzollern andthe 
Imperial family. ‘This King William, refused to do, 
and thereupon the following telegram appeared in 
the German and other papers: 

“ After the official announcement made to the 
French Government on the part of the Spanish 
Government respecting the renunciation of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern, M. Benedetti had demanded further 
from the king authorisation to. telegraph to Paris, 
that his Majesty bound himself never to,permit for 
the future that. the Prince of Hohenzollern should 
become a candidate to the Spanish throne, The king 
thereupon declined to receive the French Ambassa- 
dor again, and seat him word, by an orderly on duty 
that he had nothing further to communicate to him.” 

Here was the fount and origin of the evil: the 
French ambassador had not only been snubbed by the 
King of Prussia, but the fact had been published to 
all the world by telegraph. The Government of the 
Emperor considersd the incident to be an unpardon- 
able insult to the honeur of France; and war was 
accordingly proclaimed from Paris to avenge it. Hu- 
manity has never been afflicted, however, with a war 
upon less justifiable grounds. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


AN Indian contemporary prints a translation of a 
paper published by the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, in which the author, Mr. W. Venuikof, 
presents ‘Statistical Data ou the Area of . Asiatic 
Rassia,’’ and makes a total of 5,788,700 square miles, 


British measure. ‘To this large extent east and west. 
Siberia, with the islands of the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans, contribute 5,000,020 square miles; the rest 
is made up of thecountry of the Orenburg Kirghizes, 
aud the Kirghizes of the Jaxartes, and the trans- 
Chui land. ‘IheJength of the Arctic coast from the 
Kara-Bight to Bebring’s Strait, ia 7,333 miles; the 
Pacific coast has 6,067 miles ; and the’ shores uf the 
Caspian and the Aral may be reckoved as 1,167 
miles. Considering that one half of the Siberiau 
waters are not available for navigation, the propot- 
tion is one linear mile of coast to 790, square miles 
of country, @ condition “as unfavourable as in the 
case of purely continental Africa,” 

On the other.hand, tuere are fourteen of the inland 
lakes, which, in all, have an area of nearly 33,000 
square miles, where navigation and fishing may be 
carried on, besides the great rivers of Siberia aifor- 
diug water communication over a prodigious exteut 
of country, from the Pacitic to the foot of the Ural 
mountains, aud from 'Turakhausk to Barnaul, Kiaklisa, 
and the valley of the Asouri. But, unless mere big- 
ness has a value, the greater part of Asiatic Russia 
will be unprofitable, Of land *“ unsuitable for settled 
life,” the. quan:ity, according te Dr. » Veuuikel 
amounts to 3,764,090 square miles. 
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MONTROSE, 
on, 

THE RED KNIGHT 
<——————_—__ 


CHAPTER X. 
Then his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart wus... . 
Then began the deadly conflict, 
Hand to hand. . .. 
Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 
And the air was full of shouting. Hiawatha. 

Ir was evening, and the Emir of the Black Tower 
sat upon his cushion, and about him were both 
Syrians and Franks, now engagéd in a common 
cause, 

“ How many Christian citizens of Lystra have we 
shut up in our dungeons?” asked Marouf of one of 
his attendants. 

“ Full two score,” was the reply. 

“Are any of the leaders. of the people still at 
large ?” 

“Only such as are at Montrose Castle.” 

“Aha! Speaking of the castle reminds me of the 
earl. I cannot hope that his stubborn will hath 
been bent.” 

“T think not, emir.” 

“Assad hath him in charge ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When saw you Assad?” 

“I saw him at the close of yesterday; and he 
then told me that the earl was dying. The stout 
knight had lived without food or drink beyond all 
belief ; but the end had. come, The last effort of 
‘xpiring vitality had been made.” 

age was four-and-twenty hours ago ?” 

es,” 


“Then Sir Darwin hath ere this ceased to 
breathe 2” 

“We may so set it down.” 

“Let us see Assad. Where is he?” 

At this point another of the Saracen attendants 
came forward, and said: 

“Assad went out last night, emir—went to the 
town on business—and I doubt if he be yet returned. 
ar I heard him say that his prisoner was dead.” 

Then I call Allah to witness that the earl hath 
been his own destroyer. I offered him life, and he 
Would not take it. I offered him all that lay in my 
Power to offer. I could not offer him liberty while 





[ TREACHERY. ] 


And all present acknowledged tne truth of the 
emir’s statement. 

“And now,” pursued Marouf, “let us see the 
bishop. If we can bring him to our sid we may 
count upon an easy conquest of his flock.” ‘ 

Two of the attendants went out, and when they 
returned they bore the aged bishop between them. 
The churchman was worn and wan, but the light of 
his eye was not dimmed ; nor did he bow before the 
Moslem chief like one who feared. 

“ Hubert de Balzan,” spoke the emir, “the people 
of thy flock are doomed ; and yet I would save them. 
It pleaseth me not to strike them with death ; far 
rather would I give them life. But if they live, 
they must live as friends of Islam. Thou, Hubert, 
canst lead them in the way of life. One word from 
thy lips may save them. Wilt thou speak it ?” 

“ What is the word, emir?” 

“Tslam !” replied Marouf. 

“T will speak it only to denounce it,” said the 
bishop, calmly and firmly. 

* Have a care, Hubert! If thou refusest thus 
flatly, I shall put thee to a fearful test.” 

“T have spoken.” 

“ And yet, I will give thee one more opportunity 
to recant from the dictates of thine own judgment. 
Signify, even by a nod, that the crusade in which 
thou hast been engaged is unholy and unjust, aud 
thy people shall live.” 

The old man folded his arms upon his breast, and 
raised his tall form in stern, defiant bearing. 

“Emir, I have spoken. My life is in your power ; 
but over my conscience you can exert no sway. 
Strike when it pleaseth thee.” 

“T will prepare to strike now, Hubert de Balzan ; 
but not as thou thinkest. Whatho! Bring in the 
prisoners !” 

Ere long twelve Christians of Lystra were led into 
the presence of the emir, with ropes around thelr 
necks, and their arms pinioned. They were one family, 
and dear friends of the bishop, whose roof had shel- 
tered him many a time and oft. There were the 
father and mother, and ten children. The father— 
Richard Noel—had once been in Hubert’s service ; 
but lately he had been a justice in Lystra, and at the 
head of the civil tribunal. 

The bishop gazed upon these new-comers, and 
then he looked upon the emir; and a glimpse of the 
dreadful intent flashed upon him. His frame shvok, 
and his hands were clasped convulsively. Marouf 





& deadly enmity was in his heart.” 


marked his emotion, with a look of satisfaction. 





“ TIubert de Balzan,”he said, “Itold thee I waa 
prepared to strike. Thy friend and his family, 
whom thou now bekoldest before thee, are doomed. 
to death. Thou alone hast the power to save thi m !’” 

“ And wherefore, emir, are they doomed?” 

“ As enemies of Islam,” 

“ Marouf, thou dare not do this wicked thing.” 

“By Allah! thou shalt see.” 

“ They have done thee no harm. They are * 

“Silence, bishop! Enough for thee to know that 
they are doomed, and that thou canst save them. 
Speak but the word I would have thee speak, and 
they shall be spared.” 

“ Benighted mortal,” replied Hubert, with calm 
and reverential dignity, “they are in the hands of 
One mightier than thou. Ask them if they would 
purchase a few short hours of life in this vale of triak 
at the expense of eternal bliss.” 

“ Fool!” cried the emir, “ I will ask them nothing. 
I will put thee to thetest. If Heaven hath given thee 
assurance of eternal things, thou art indeed wond- 
rously informed. But thou hast no such assurance. 
It is but the fancy of an overwrought imagination. 
There is but one God, and Mahomet is his Pro- 
phet! Speak those words of true faith, and both thou 
and thy friends shall be spared.” 

“ And if I speak them not ?” 

“Then thou shalt, with thine own eyes, behold 
the infliction of the death which thou hast put upon 
them. ‘The executioners are at hand. Speak!” 

Hubert de Balzan knew too well that the emir was 
not trifling. He knew how oft the Moslem chief- 
tain’s hand had been dipped in Christian blood ; and he 
knew that the Arab was fond of the sacrifice. He 
turned from the Saracen to Richard Noel, and when 
he beheld the dear ones whom he so fondly loved, 
his eyes were filled with tears. Noel saw, and he 
could no longer restrain himself. 

“My lord bishop,” he said, “risk not thy soul. 
Far better that we join the redeemed in heaven, 
than that we accept the life which this man offers. 
We are ready to die for Heaven !” 
“ Say ye so?” excloimed Marouf. 
“Tt is enough!” said Hubert. 
thou wilt.” 

“Blind, foolish man! thou hast not considered. 
Would’st thou behold those loved ones of thine die 
before thy face—die inch by inch—die one at a 
time—dragging the terrible scene of agony and death 





“ Do thy work as. 





through long hours? Wilt thou look calmly on and 
see all this, when a word of thine may prevent it ?” 
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“Emir,” replied the bishop, promptly and firmly, 
"we ean serve but one master. It must be God or 
Satan. Iy God’s service we will abide! I have 
spoken.” 

“Then,” cried Morouf, starting to his feet, “thou 
shalt behold the fruits of thy stubborn will! Thou 
shalt see these friends of thine struggle and die, one 
by one; and no cry for mercy from their lips shall 
be heard. Buta cry from thy lips we will heed.” 

At a siga from the emir four stout men eame for- 
ward, and one of them spread a black cloth upon the 
pavement before the divan, The aged bishop saw 
and he folded his hands and prayed. 

“Which shall die first ?” asked thechief exeou- 
tioner. 

“ Let it be the youngest. I would@pare the weal: 
est the pain of beholding the death of their elders.” 

Aud this youngest was a faihaired girl of not 
more than three years. Then there was another 
girl xot more than five years old. Then came twe 
doys—then another girl—end theme@ boy. Then 
there were two maidens—and then ‘ame a son, Ru« 
fus—a youth of two-and-twenty—who had been cap 
tured with difficulty, aud whose bends were strong 
and secure, 

“ Biend !” eried Noel, in a vain attempt te “burst 
his bonds, “thou wilt-aot berm: that sweet child! 
In Heaven's name, spare her!” 

“1 will listen to the bishop—aot to thee,” replied 
Marouf, 

But the bishop did not speak. “He:alone of all the 
prisuncrs was unbound ; and yet he was the moat 
dangerous, Bat the wily emir had fanvied that he 
would be more easily swayed thus, than he could 
dave been in bonds, 

The inother had stedd dike one from whom the 
sense of Fo erp but now she revived, 
and took step 6 

* Great 1,” shew anid, “if on:this earth you 
have a child, by the love-you bear it, 1 pray you 
spare my dear one! Sheethidepe you mowrong.” 

‘The emir shook his head. 

“Oh!” pleaded the agonised mother, “ have you no 
dicart? 1s there no room for pity in your bosom ?” 

“ Ask the bishop. He can save the child,—he can 
vsave you all. Ask him if he hath a heart. By Al- 
aah! he should be tle man to speak—not I.” 

But the bishop did uot spenk ; nordid the mother 
appeal to him. Strong hands drew’ her back, and 
she shrank ad quivered, and covered her face with 
her hands, She knew the character of the’ Moslem 
tyrant too well. She had seen too much blood 
spilled to‘fitid room for the hope that these dark men 
would hesitate to spill more. The Innd all about 
her was rod with blood, aud red stains were upon 
every threshold. Once more ‘the swart cliieftain 
waved his hand, and the child was thrown upon the 
black chv\b. The nother heard the little wail of 
terror, aud with an expiring cry she fell back sense- 
lens. 

.he fainting of the woman ¢éalled attention for 
the monient to the place where two men were 
supporting her: and in that moment Hubert de 
Lalzan leaped upon the Saracen nearest him ; knocked 
dim down with one blow of his ‘fist; and grasped 
his sharp scimeter. Quitk as thonghthe cleft the 
neck of another, and gained anotlier “weapon; and, 
before his movement could be comprehetided, lie had 
«tit the bouds of both Richard Noel and his son 
Rufus. ‘I'he second sword he gave to the tather, 
tind then he struck the head of the man who held 
tle little child. Rufus Noel saw and understood, 
aud.as the stricken man sauk forward at the girl’s 
feet, he caught the sword from the relaxing grasp, 
“ind drove it through the heart of the second man 
who hid knelt to hold his sister. 

With every enerzy strung, aid with thonght in- 
epired by the dire necessity of the situation, the 
hishop bore back towards the entrance to the apart- 
ment, avoiding the blows tlitt were aimed at him, 
sud striking down one miore Saracen on his way. 
Father and son were by his side, gifted with a 
power suth as men mry feel bat once in a lifetine ; 
aud ready now to sell life at only the most fearful 
cost. And those lives, for the while, seemed charmed 
~—charmed by the audacity that dazzled the enemy, 
suid by the incomprebensible movement, that puzzled 
and astounded, 

A\lltold, there had heen twelve of ‘the emif’s forte in 
tis room—twelve stou!, old men,—more thanenough, 
as had been thought, ior the work in hand ; for all 
the prisoners had been bound save the bishop; and 
he, poor old man, werk and wan from close confine- 
went in a poisome cell, had been held as no more 
than a sick wonin. The introduction of the justice's 
family had served to somewhat crowd au apart- 


| ment not over-large, and hence the Moslem guards 
were not able to rally with precision. The bound 
prisoners were in their way: and, moreover,it ~was 
some little time ere they could collect their startled 
and scattered senses sufficiently for an understanding 
of the strange business: and during that littie time 
three bold and desperate men, étfiking for far more 
than life—striking for the helpless ones that stood 
under bonds aid dvom before them—were able to 
do mach. Those three gleaming sdimeters flashed 
like lightning ih the lamplight ; and When the bishop 
had reached tlie,doof three Saracens and two traitor~ 
nus Franks hetgone down. 

Marouf seemed at first like one who is awake 
ing from ao terrible dnowbas, He could not believe 
his eyes. He couldnot comprehend. But hesaw 
at length, and drawing “his light sword, he started 
down from the raixed dais upon which his divan 
stood. 

“ Strike the "he ebted, 
“Let it be-death now ‘to the whole brood! A sdore 
of-eilver | to himwhe strikes the bishop!" 

‘Wounded in a but nvt seriously" 
the bishop stood his back to. the wall, 
struck down those who pressed . Ageinet 
the same wall stood the father an@ the son—«no 
Chance to surround them—fighting witha migltthat 
‘Was irresistible. 

“Saint Peter!” shouted the Uidhop. 

“Press the Christian dag tocdewti!” answored 
) Muroal, 

“To die thus is to live forever sesponted Hu- 
bert. 

And in hieWery zeal he steudew tutbaned Moslem 
down before him, \ 

When the omireaw that hisenen wereifailitng, and, 
that the three Christianewereus-atrongasever, “he 
did what he should’ heveldoue® zg to 
a side door and dalled foribelpqoand as he , he 
woudered why thédond clastmatith of tee] had 
not ere this attractw@:his soldiere4o: 

Hatk! What sousd.is that ? 

. There is other clwshing end Stanging; and other 
voices are shouting the battle-cry. 

The Saracens, as they heard the fearful din, drew 
back, and the three Christian warriors took breath. 

It came’ nearer and nearer, and grew louder and | 
louder. There was clashing of arms, and there were | 
loud and angry cries. 

“lhe prisoners ‘liave broketi loose,” said one. 

“No!” shoutdd the emir; “it isnotso. |There's 
treachery in the ‘wind. By ‘the beafd of the‘ Pro- 
phet! if we have been betrayed, every Christian dog 
in the tower #hadl‘die! ‘Stand batk ‘from the’ door. 
Iwill go and see. Back! I say.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Oh, par on me, my friend, 
If I so loug have kept this seeret from thee: 
But sileuce is the charm that guards such Seqapen, 
non. 

Tne shadows of evening had deepened and dar- 
kened into night When Bertram and the six villegers 
reached the town ; and while the latter went to sum- 
mon their companions, the esquire repaired to the. cot 
of old Barbara, where the others were to join him. 
In the apartment which lie ad before used, carefully 
locked up in a secret closet, he found a number of 
Saracen garbs, some of them being suéh as were 
worn by officers, atid others the garbs of cotmon 
soldiers. With the help of the widow he selected and 
prepared six of these, and by the time the work wag 
done Philip Vinay made his appearance, and .with 
him came Paul Nogent, an Esquire of the Temple, 
who had been a military attendant upon the bishop. 
This man was a stout soldier and a good offiver; and 
was ready to face'death iu any shape in the service 
of his good master. And ‘with these two.ceme a score 
of brave and devoted’ men; and they reported that 
others were on their way: Six of. the-stoutest.and 
most.clear-headed—Viuny and Nogent being of the 
huinber,. Were selected to. don the Saracen-garbs. 

“ My plan,” explained Bertram, while he, darkened 
the face of Vinay with a decoction of cedar bark, “is; 
that you who have the Saracen disguises shall go in 
ddvance, and open thu gates of the Blackower. If 
you are careful and ‘discreet there can be ho diffi- 
culty. “Marouf is expecting friends from Damascus, 
Whio are liable to arrive at any time. You have been 
within tho tower?” 

“ Yes,” answered Philip. 

“And I have been tieré several tintes,” added 
Nogent. . 

“ Then,” pursued Bertram; “ when you have passed 
the outer Darrier, your way. will be plain before you. 
1 need not tell you of the difficulties you will en- 


pressing forwat | 


|} moved on side 


be war to the death if you are opposed. Save the 


bishop and the earl first, because they will be the 
Saracens'will seek most obdurately to 


two whom the 
hold.” 
“I think [ understand then 
said Nogent. ; 
* Paul and I will work togt#her,” added Vinay. 
“Phen I can help you no Mote,” continued Ber- 
tram. “I would accompanyjyowif I could; but I 
mist n6t leave the castle. Yoti iow your men bet- 
tef than Ido, and can : as they need, 
\dieaven give you success.” . 
By this time the whole 
there wereassembled in the the widow's 
house a hundred men, all w each pre- 
pated to s@ll dra Jife for the sigens@efiihe 
which he Was engiged. Bor 
and then tdbke hie leave. 


of the « 





arrived, and 


were téfdllow in squads, 
dinate leader. 


“ But” eoncluded Philig,lesiiibere'be no delay 
in vac catinvestimn expose him- 


is given, ‘We six will ascend 
3 must keep 
ruulks thie trees; and when all 


have gained eust of the barbican, the 
leader of the first squad will give me the sigral.” 
The mon understood, and pledged themselves anew 
to be firm and true. Then Philip and his five dis- 
guised companions went forth into the street, and the 
others followed, in small detachments, as had been 
arranged. They,took different routes from the town, 
but struck one+path at the entrance toa deep, narrow 
ravine at the foot of the mountain. Philip and Paul 
by side, and at length reached the 
edge of the broad table of rock upon which were the 
outer works of the tower. The grim fortress loomed 
up darkly before them, and through a few of the 
upper loop-holes lights, gleamed, like ghostly eyes 
peering out into the night. ‘lo their right lay the 


| thicket of cedars, and after waiting some time with be- 
| coming patietite they heard s low whistle from the 


rove, 
me Our men are at hand,” whispered Paul. 

« And from their cover they can see Whien the 
gates are opened,” added Philip. 

“ Aye,—and be sare they will not lag behitid.” 

And then the. six seeming Mussulmen ascendéd 
to the gate, and Philip blow # blast ‘the horn. 
Ere long & Wicket Was opeiidd, ahd a ¥oide de- 
manded : 

“* Who.comes there ?” 

* Friotids !* returnéd “Philip. 

“ Give me the signal,” 

“ We have no otlier signal than this: We are six 
messengers from Damascus, set by dur illtstrious 
Suttai, Malek-Adel—whon may Allah preberve— 
unto the Emir Marouf. Our business is of itnport- 
ance.” , 2 

Upon this another wicket was opened, and a torch 
thrust forth, by the light.of which the guafd were 
enabled to examine the applicants. “And the result 
of the exhminution was evidently’ sitiéfactory, for 
shortly afterwards the gate was thrown open, aid the 
Hint With the tutch cums out atid stood ge the 
bridge to light the way. There were only two of 
these guards in sight, and Puttl whispered into 
Philip's ear that’ they: had ‘better “dispose of them 
quickly. “You take the torch-bearer, and I will 
take the other.” 

A simple sign was sufficient to inform tlie othét 
four of what was to be on. and without gem 
work was accomplishéd. Philip- possessed himse 
6f the tor¢h, ata ‘hufléd its bewter bagleward from 
the bridge, while the second guatd ‘was knocked 
dow “A by Paul, and quickly seut over into the yaw2 
itig abyss. 

By this time the men hind come crowdleg up from 
the thicket, aud when Philip saw tliat his force w 
at hand, he gave the signal for sdvance : viaiial 








} counter. When once within the strongliold it must 


Philip aud Poul led the way. Tho 
the main tower, beneath its lowering wis Oped 
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and when our. adventurers entered the hall they 
found a full score of Moslem soldiers there. 

“Ha! Men of Damascus!” cried an officer of the 
tower, starting back aghast, “why bring ye these 
Christian dogs at your backs? Is this treachery ?” 

«“ We are not of Damascus,” replied Philip, “ but 
of Lystra; and woe are none of us of your Infidel 
brood, but all Christians.” 

“Then what do you here?” 

“ We are come for our friends of whom you have 
rebbed us!” 

“What ho! 
truders !” 

The Saracens had not observed ths number of the 
Christians, or they might have been more cautious in 
their attack. As it was, they went down like stalks 
of corn before the knife of the reaper. Each man of 
the villagers, under guidance of. Paul Nogent, had 
taken the precaution to wrap: his left arm in a thick 
padding of quilted cotton stuff, thus making that limb 
serve as a completo.and ready buckler. And this 
simple bit of armour saved the Christians many 
wounds, and many lives, as the light scimiters of the 
Moslems were thus readily turned.aside by the cool 
and determined invaders, 

At length a Saracen officer, bleeding from a severe 
wound upon the arm, diseevered that himself and a 
single companion were alone deft; and; sounding a 
lond alarm, he turned towards a'door behind him, 
and disappeared. But the Christians pressed closely 
after him, Philip Vinay beiug within reaching distance. 

Beyond this door was a wide hall, and here they 
met Marouf, while from other open ways came a 
score of wonder-stricken Arabs. 

“ How now 2?” demanded the emir, whose cye fell 
first upon his own officer. 

‘We are beset by a Christian host!” 

“Christians! Who opened the gate?” 

“] know not. my lord. But you can seo that somo 
of them came disguised as men of Damascus.” 

“The vile dogs! Cut them down!” 

Tt was an order vory easily givon, but not so easy 
of accomplishment.; and Marouf himself, when the 
words had. escaped his lips, seemed to comprehend 
the situation; for, with a bitter curse upon his fate, 
he started back, as thongh; to retreat. But he was 
not suffered to retreat far. Those of his soldiers 
who stood with him were either eut down or secured ; 
and finally, after a desperate resistance, during which 
he slow two of his assailants, he was overpowered, 
and placed: in bonds. 

Philip had seen.the emir safely disposed of, when 
an exclamation. from Paul Nogent arrested his atten- 
tion, and upon. looking around ‘he beheld Hu‘ert do 
Balzan approaching from an-open door. ‘The bishap's 
robe was rentand soiled, and his face and hands fear- 
fly bespattered and smeared. And behind the 
bishop came Richard Nocl and his eldest son, also 
covered with the red stains‘of battle. 

At the same time, however, others of the garrison, 
not knowing what had-happened to occasion the dis- , 
turbance, came crowding in ‘from the.adjacent pas- 
sages; and as they camein detached numbers, all | 
unconscious of the dangers that threatened, they 
were easily overcome. 

And thus, in a brief space, and with the loss of but 
few men, the Christians had obtained complete con- 
quest; and, save a few who might have hidden away 
in their terror, the Moslems were all efther slain or 
secured, 

The wife ar4 *hildvon of Richard Noel were safe, 
ond when they iad been properly cared for, the: 
Lishop told his story, 

“It.was Heaven who sent you,” he said; “ for we 
could not have held ont mueh longer. My wounds 
‘were not severec—mere scratches—but I was losing 
ty strength, Good Paul! good Philip !—good men 
all!~I owe you much.” 

“Thank Heaven thon art saved !" fervently ejacn- 
lated Philip, “ But there is another. Was the noble 
eul with you ?” 

“ The bishop's countenance fell, and a groan escaped 
lin, 


~ Wes Sir Darwin with you, my lord, in your 


Sons of Islam, cut down the in- 


fra 
. No, no, Philip. I have not seen him.” 
But he is here—he is iu this tower.” 
“Alas! he lias been !” 
» How, my. lord? Speak! Is the earl dead?” 
. I can only tell you that I heard speech which) 
signified as much. But I may not have understood. 


‘eaven grant my ears deceived me, Go yon and 
From some of yoar prisoners you will 
‘wn where the keys of ths dungeon may be found.” 
Accompanied by a dozen of his men, soma of 


Search, 


le 


guard. Among the dead that lay upon the pavement 
and among these prisoners were men who had been 
Christians—men who had forsaken their Creator 
and, joined the Saracen host. ‘The rest of these re- 
creants would have been slain by the incensed vil- 
lagers had mot Philip interfered. Without much 
trouble the keys of the tower were found, and they 
found also a Saracen, who was persuaded, by promise 
of life, to guide them. 

The first apartment entered below the, grownd- 
floor was the armoury ; and here, in one corner, 
Philip discovered arms aud trappings that arrested 
his attention. 

“ By my life!” he cried, “here are the garbs of 
‘those mysterious robbers who. have so long infested 
‘our mountain passes! How is this,sitrah ?” 

The Moslem guide shrank away and begged for 
mercy. 

“ "Tis true,” he said, “ you here behold the arms 
of the mountain robbers ; but no true son of Islum 
ever bore them, Tho robbers were of your own 
blood—Christians who had joined,our standard.” 

“Thank Heaven the riddle is solved!" said 
Philip. 

“ And,” added another, “let us thank Heaven 
| that the villains are in our power !” 

From this place the guide led the way down into 
the deep, dark chambers which ‘had been hewn from 
the native rock, 

‘“* Somewhere in this passage is the cell,” said the 
Saracen. 

“ And shall we find the earl?” asked Philip. 

The guide shrank and trembled. 

“Speak! Shall we findthe earl?” 

“ My masters,” gasped the frightened wretch, “ if 
you find him, I fear you will not find him living! 
Hold! harm not me. I have had no hand in it. The 
emir and Assad did the work.” 

“ What work? Has the noble earl beon slain ?” 

“No. The emir hoped ty win him over to Islam, 
and he was left to starve !” 

They pushed on, and fiually came to a door which 
was bolted upon the outside. Witli trembling hands 
they undid the fastenings, and having thrown open 
the dvor, a man entered with a torch. There was a 
scrambling and a screaming, and an army of rats, 
leaping one upon the others, scampéred away into the 
gaping fissures of the rock. Something lay upon the 
floor, ghostly and terrible ! 

Philip knelt down by the' side of something that 
was little more than a skeleton—a skeleton partially 
covered by the clothing of thé earl! ‘I'he golden 
cross was upon the breast, and the divmond brooch 
was in the scarf that encircléd the neck. A massive 
frame. that had once. been quickened with generous 
life ; but now, alas, only a lifeless wreck, 

A while they gazed in horrified silence ; and then, 
tenderly and reverently, ‘they lifted the mutilated 
form, and having wrapped it in their tunics, they 
bore it up into the hall, and called the bishop. 

“No! no!” said Philip, when Hubert would have 
raised the pall. “ Look not upon'it. All semblance of 
hint you have loved is gone.” 

The bishop moved back, murmuring a prayer. 

“T had feared it,” he said. “ They gave him not 
one crumb of food, nor one drop of drink. But he is 
at reat !” 

“ And shall we boar this sud burden to the castle?” 
asked Philip. 

“Yes. It were better. I will go with you.” 
Paul Nogent, with five-and-seveuity men, was left 
to take care of the Black T’ower—to enshroud the 
dead, and to nurse the wourded—while Philip and 
the bishop, accompanied by ten men, started for the 
castle. ‘Ihe good churchman’s wounds had been 
washed and dressed, and he notieed them not. The 
fresh night airimparted new vigour to his frame, and 
he kept his saddle without difficulty. 

Tho day was just breaking when the bishop and 
his companions rode into the court of Moutrose 
Castle. Robert Douglas camo eut ts they lifted their 
shrouded burden to the ground. Philip Vinay would 
have stayed his hand, but he could not. ‘The young 
knight lifted the pall, and pulled away the swathing 
of tunics. He saw the cross of the earl, and the rich 
brooch, and the courtly trappings, all rent and frayed ; 
and he asked, in a horrified whisper, what had caused 
this tavage. 

Philip Vinay told to him the story ; and when he 
had heard, Douglas sank upon his knevs and wept. 

“ Heaven's will be done!” he said; as he arose to 
his feet. 

And then he turned to the bishop, and askéd how 
the dreadful intelligence should be couveyed tu the 





Wdow bury torches, Philip Vinay turned towards 


the hall where the prisoners had been placed under 


“T will do it,” answered Hubert. “Be it mineto 
communicate this to the wife and daughter. They 
should not be wholly unprepared.” 

“They are not. But they must not see this sight.” 

“You are right, Sir Robert. Hide it from them.” 

And the bishop went in and saw the countess and 
her child, who had been aroused by the blast of the 
horn, and who were eager to know what had hap- 
pened. 

The aged prelate told the stcry as tenderly as he 
could; and then he knelt and prayed with ‘the 
stricken ones. 





CHAPTHR XII. 
Do not force me 
To wed that men! Lemafraid of him! 
I do not love him! On my knees I beg thee 
To do no violence, nor do in hasta 
What cannot be undons! Span'sh Btudent. 

Tux season of mourning was often interrupted by 
Startling rumours and signs, and the countess and 
her child found much to occupy their minds of pre- 
sent need, so that the burden of the past did not rest 
80 heavily upon them as it might otherwise have 
done. Or, if it rested heavily, it was borne with 
more fortitude and spirit ; and they had come to con- 
verse calmly and rationally upou the topics connected 
with the late disaster. 

“The Emir Marouf has been breaking the truce 
‘longer than we thought,” remarked Douglas, as they 
were engaged, oné evening, in discussing the events 
of the times. ‘“ It seems that he has been harbour- 
ing the robbers who .have given the inhabitants of 
our valley, and travellers through the same, somuch 
trouble.” 

“ And yet,” suggested the countess, “the robbers 
were all Christians?” 

“They were Franks,” roturned Dotiylas,’ “ad 
,once soldiers of the Cross.” 

“ My husband long ago suspectdd this.” 
“ Ah ind 


“Yes. He was once attacked by the robbers, and 
two of them he aud Bertram slew; aud at that time 
he entertained tho suspicion; but I know not that 
he ever gainod absolute proof.” 

“T was not prepared for sich a discovery,” said 
Douglas; “and yet it did not surprise me. I had no 
doubt that the robbers were recreant Franks; but I 
dreamed not that they were sheltered so near us. 
{lowever, there is no limit to the wickedness of trea- 
son. It is a poison floud that corrupts every avenue 
of its passage.” 

On the following moruing, after their fast had 
been broken, Isabel and Margaret Ramsey were 
soated at a low table enguged in working a scarf for 
Douglas. ‘The Lady Isabel was drawing 1 golden 
thread oat and in,‘and for a guide she followed the 
lines which she had traced from a small pearl- 
handled dagger tliat lay before her. She was murk- 
ing a dagger upon the scarf, and she had conceived 
the idea of euvircling it within a laurel wreath. 
Thus were mistress and maid busily employed, when 
the door communicating with the corridor ‘was 
openeil, and one of the women from the steward's de- 
partment entered. 

“ How ‘now, Rachel?” Tssbel spoke somewhat 
abruptly, for it was'not the custom of the servants 
to intrude. 

“T beg your pardon, lady ; but I could ‘mot help 
it. Poor old Maud is dying.” 

“Dying!” cried Isabel, dropping her work. 
“ Maud dying ?” 

“ Yes, my Indy. “A woman has just come up from 
her cot—a woman of Lystra, who has been nersing 
her.” 

“ Nid she bring # message from Mand?” 


Isabel Montrose Was grontly moved by' this’ intel- 
ligence. ‘Maud had’ been her nurse in the other 
years—had led her steps through infancy ard early 
childhood—and was kindly remem}ocred and well 
belovod. Of Inte years Mand hil lived iu a ‘small 
cot at the foot of the slope ou whic’: the castle stood, 
Where two of her sons cnitivated a garden ; and she 
had gone thither to be with them aud cate for their 
household. 

Ere long Rachel returned, and with her came a 
woman whom Isabel had never before seen—a 
woman of widdle-age, and habited after the manner 
of the peasants of Lebanon. 

“flow is this?” asked Isabel. 
word you bring from old Maud ?” 
“ Maud is dying,” replied the woman. She spoke 


“What is this 





countess and her child. 


frankly, and her face was fair, and nos unpleasant. 


“Yos. She shys Maud asks to see ycu before she 
dies.” ° 
“Go bring the woman hither. 1 would speak with 

her.” 
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“This morning, very early, she felt the hand of 
death upon her, and bade me seek the Lady Isabel. 
She said she could not die without seeing you. I 
have been nursing her many days, and she has often 
spoken of you, but never bade me call you until 
now.” 

“Ts she alone ?” 

“She is alone while I am away.” 

“Where are her sons ?” 

“They are with the soldiers at the Black Tower. 
When Maud knew that the earl had been borne 
away, and that a force was being organised for an 
attack upon the traitors’ stronghold, she bade her 
sons join in the holy work; and when they had gone 
she sent for me to come and stop with her. I have 
a son at the Tower.” 

“I will go,—I will go,” said Isabel, her keen 
sympathies all aroused. “ Return you to Maud, and 
tell her I will be with her very soon. Make haste, 
and cheer her up until I come.” 

The woman bowed and withdrew, and Isabel sig- 
nified to her maid that she would prepare at once, 

“ But you will not go alone, my lady ?” 

‘* No, timorous child. Thou shalt go with me.” 

“ But,” pursued Margarct, hesitatingly, “ I meant 
not that. Of course I should go, But will you not 
call Sir Robert ?” 

“Sir Robert has gone to Lystra with Bertram, to 
make arrangements for sheltering the people in the 
castle. He will call them all hither when the dan- 
ger comes.” 

“You will let your mother know where you are 
going ?” 

“No. My mother is not well, and I will not 
disturb her. Go to Margy! Thou artas timid asa 
frightened doe.” 

“Not for myself, dear lady.” 

“Then fear not forme. Of what are you think- 
ing? Maud’s cot is within a fair bow-shot, and of 
danger there can be none. Would you have me 
neglect the woman who nursed me, and cared for 
me, through all my helpless years ?” 

“No, dear lady—far from my heart be such a 
thought. I would only have you cautious. I doubt 
if Sir Robert ~ 

“Hush, Margy. If Robert were here I would 
call him ; or if Bertram were here, I might summon 
him ; but they are gone, and there is none other whom 
I would call from the castle at this time.” 

The maid argued nofurther. She knew the im- 
pulsive nature of her mistress, and how wilful she 
could be when her sympathies moved her. As she 
passed the table her eye rested upon the pearl-hand- 
led dagger, and she caught it up and hid it in her 
bosom. Isabel saw the movement, but made no re- 
mark. 

Having prepared themselves for the walk, the two 
girls filled a basket with such delicacies as a sick 
person might relish, aud were soon ready to set 
forth. Isabel chose not to go out by the main court, 
as she cared not that the men-at-arms should see 
her ; so she went to the postern ; but as she realised 
that she ought not to leave the way open, she called 
Rachel, and bade her, to bolt the gate after she had 
gone out, and to watch for her return. 

The way, beyond the postern, was over a narrow 
foot-bridge, which spanned a deep natural moat, and 
further on, they cume to a path which wound around 
a high cliff towards the main pass. Half a mile 
distant, in a secluded vale, through which poured a 
mountain stream, stood the cot of the old nurse. It 
waz ina delightful spot, and yet, when the light of 
the sun was withdrawn, it was very lonely and 
gloomy. In other times Isabel had thought it one of 
the most romantic places of the valley; but now 
the romance seemed swallowed up in isolation, and 
the old grandeur of the scenery had become wild 
and uninviting. The door of the cot was closed, but 
Isabel pushed it open, and entered, her maid follow- 
ing close behind her. The old “ keeping-room” had 
lost its cheer, and seemed chill and deserted. There 
was no fire upon the hearth, and the blithesome, fro- 
licking watch-dog came not to greet her. A shudder 
crept over the maiden’s frame, and she began to wish 
that she had not come; or, at least, that she had 
listened to Margaret's advice. 

Presently the woman who had visited her at the 
castle came out from the side room. 

“Dear lady, I am glad you have come. 
come through the dreary pass alone ?” 

“ My maid came with me, as you see.” 

“And you have brougitt something in your basket 
for poor Maud ?” 

“Yes. Where is she?” 

“She isin this little room. The light out here 
was painful to her eyes,” 


Did you 





“ She is living ?” 

“BShe breathes ; and I think she has her senses. 
She called your name a moment since.” 

“ Let me see her.” 

Margaret caught her mistress by the dress, and 
would have drawn her back; but she dared not 
speak the thoughts that burdened her mind; so she 
followed on into the narrow chamber. A bed was in 
one corner, and another door was partly open. But 
the bed had no occupant. 

“Dear lady,” whispered Margaret, “ there's trea- 
chery here! Maud is not in the cot !” 

Isabel started back, and would have retreated ; 
but at that moment she was caught from behind, and 
an exultant voice sounded in her ear: 

“ Sweet lady, I thank thee for coming so readily.” 

It was the voice of Jasper St. Julien; and the 
burning eyes of Jasper St. Julien looked down into 
her face! With a quick, sharp cry, she tried to 
break away ; but the grasp upon her arm was firm, 
and she could not break it. 

Margaret's first impulse, when she heard the 
dreaded voice, and beheld the lowering face of the 
dark knight, was to snatch the dagger from her 
bosom and strike; but, ere she had fully resolved 
upon the rash act, a sscond man had seized her and 
held her fast. 

“ Ah, my fair lady, you had not thought of this. 
You had not thought we should meet so soon.” 

“Sir Jasper,” cried the maiden, flashing back an 
indignant look, “ what means this outrage ? Speak, 
sir! How dare you lay your hand upon me thus ?” 

“Lady, have you forgotten my promise?” 

“TI know of no promise that can warrant this. 
Unhand me! Wheré is Maud ?” 

“ Maud is not here, pretty one. I took good care 
that she should be sent away before you came.” 

“Then she did not send for me?” 

“No. It was I who sent; and I thank you for 
coming so readily.” 

The noble lady did not yet fully realise the entire 
meaning of her situation. She could not conceive 
how a Christian knight could dare to harm an earl’s 
daughter. 

“Jasper St. Julien, what mean youn? What 
would you do with me? You will uot detain me 
here against my will?” 

“ No, no, sweet lady, I will not detain you here at 
all. I shall take you to my own castle of Buchala.” 

“To thine own castle, base, false knight! Thou 
darest not !” : 

“Dare not, eh? By my sword! thou shalt see! 
This night thou shalt sleep beneath my roof, and to- 
morrow thou shalt be my bride. How likest thou 
the plan?” 

At this point Margaret struggled fiercely, and cried 
aloud for help. 

“ Have a care, Gaspard!” 

But the caution of the master was not needed, for 
of his own accord the man who held the maid had 
pressed a hand upon her mouth; and throwing her 
upon the floor, he was about to bind her arms, when 
sue spoke ; : 

“Spare me! Sir Jasper, I pray thee, let me be 
free! I will make no more noise. I promise it!” 

St. Julien waved his hand, aud Gaspard lifted the 
girl to her feet. : 

“Margy,” said the knight, “I wish not to harm 
thee.” 

‘* And I,” pleaded the poor girl, “ wish only to serve 
my mistress. If I can serve her best by my silence, 
be sure I will hold my tongue.” 

“ We shall see ;” and then, turning to Isabel, Sir 
Jasper added: 

“The choice shall be yours to goas you will; but 
go you must. Do you understand me?” 

Isabel looked up into the wicked man's face, and 
she understood him very well. She knew that such 
resistance as she and Margaret could offer could only 
make her lot harder aud more severe. 

“Shall I bind a gag upon your mouth ?” 

“No! no!” 

“ Then beware how you use your tongue!” 

Upon this St. Julien blew a shrill whistle, and 
presently two other men entered, and without fur- 
ther words the girls wero led forth to a thicket of 
lime-trees where six horses were standing. 

“Pardon me,” said the knight, as he held Isabel 
by the shoulders, while one of the others drew her 
ars behindher. “I must take this precaution, I 
dare not trust your hands within reach of the reins.” 

It was a geason of agony most intense; but the 
Indy was forced to submit. There was no help. 
Margaret was bound in the same way, and then they 
were lifted to the saddles whieh had been prepared 
for them, and so secured that they could not slip off. 





St. Julien had calculated correctly. He had sup- 
posed, if Isabel came, that her maid would bear her 
company ; and knowing that Douglas and Fer‘ram 
had gone to Lystra, he did not think that she would 
call upon any of the men-at-arms. [lis intimate ac- 
quaintance with the relations existing between the 
lady and her old nurse had served him well in car- 
rying his nefarious plot into execution. 

“ One remark only have I to make before we start,” 
he said, speaking to both his captives. ‘ Your own 
behaviour will decide whether you remain together 
or not. If you give me occasion, I will separate you, 
and keep you apart. Judge ye whether I will keep 
my word!” ' 

Thus speaking, the knight vaulted to his saddle, 
and rode out from the dell, the prisoners following, 
carefully guarded. 

The course lay for a time by a narrow path that 
wound amid rocks and trees—a narrow, devious pass, 
skirting the valley upon the east, and well hidden 
from view. At lengththey entered upon a broader 
road, south of the town, and the horses were put toa 
gallop. On,on, for many a w mile—on, on, 
down the valley, and through the deep forest—on, 
on, until at length, when the sun had passed its 
meridian height, they drew up beneath the frown- 
ing battlements of the Castle of Buchala. It was 
not a castle like Montrose, but a stronghold, built 
upon the plain at the fuot of Mount Hermon, with- 
out moat or drawbridge—a tower sheltered behind 
high, thick walls. The gate was opened upon the 
arrival of the cavalcade, and they rode into the 
court. 

Isabel looked around, and beheld a motley crevw. 
There were Christians and Saracens in equal pro- 
portion, all armed, and evideutly on terms of perfect 
understanding and fellowship. And then she knew 
that Jasper St. Julien was in command of an Infidel 
host. 

The girls were unbound, and lifted from their 
saddles, and conducted in the tower, or keep. Tle 
hall was dark and gloomy, and they saw urmed men 
standing on every side. Up toa broad stairway— 
through a vaulted passage—to a corridor that looked 
over a narrow court and finally to a suite of three 
apartments, well furnished and comfortably fitted 
up. 

The man who had conducted them hither pointed 
out to them the accommodations, and as he turned 
away, St. Julien entered. 

“ Shrink not from me, sweet lady,” he said, as 
Isabel cowed and shrankaway. ‘I would treat you 
well, and beceming your rank. I will be kind if 
you will let me.” 

“Kind Sir Jasper! Oh! what kindness can—" 

“Hush, lady. Thou are not fit to speak now. 
Thou art blinded with passion. Take time for con- 
sideration. Meditate upon thy fate; for kuow itis 
sealed.” 

“ Sir Jasper !” 

“Thou art to be my wife! Hold! 
have sworn it, and so it shall be! 


Speak not—) 
Thou shalt re- 
turn to Montrose in good season: and thou shalt be 
its mistress, too. Know that I am henceforth to be 


its earl, In one word, lady—not all the power of 
all the earth can swerve me from my purpose —and 
my purpose is that thou shalt be my wife! lest 
now, and prepare for the inevitable destiny that awaits 
thee.” 

With this St. Julien left the apartment and closed 
the door after him. Isabel stood where he had left 
her until his footsteps had died away in the dis- 
tance, and then she sank down upon a couch and 
buried her face in her hands. , 

“Dear lady,” said Margaret, “ while there is life 
there is hope. Sir Robert, when he knows that yor 
are gone, will know who hath borne you away, and 
Bertram will know, too.” 

Isabel looked up, and caught the inspiration that 
beamed in the eyes of her true-hearted friend. 

“And,” whispered the maid, “ there is another 
who will watch over you—who hath more power 
than we wot of.” 

“Another, Mary ?” ; 

“Bertram told me this morning. The mysterious 
Knight of St. John is our friend, and hath an ¢y® 
upon us.” 

“The Red Knight?” ; 

“Yes, Bertram saw him last evening. As I live 
I think he will show you his hand; and v» shall 
find it a hand strong to help.” 

With thoughts of the mystic Knight of St. Joho, 
Isabel's mind was attracted for a time from the te 
rors that had bogne her down, and the warm tide 
life once more gave colour to her cheeks. 

(To be continued.) 
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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


Ly Exxest Brent, 
Author of  Strayed Away,” “ Milly Lee,” “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,”’ &c. 
SS ee 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
lam weary 
Of the bewildering masqueratle of life, 
Where strangers walk as friends and friends as stran- 
Where prem or overheard betray false hearts, (gers; 
And through the mazes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles and beckons, 
And cheats us with fair words only to leave us, 
A mockery and a jest—maddeued, confused, 
Not knowing friend from foe. Longjfer'orw. 

Tue fisherman had not far to go for medical at- 
tendance in that little village on the beach. A poor 
and clever practitioner had established himself in 
the very midst of these toilers of the sea, and he 
was generally at home. When not out visiting his 
patients he was, asarule, at work in the unpre- 
tending surgery that formed the basement of his 
unpretending house. 

He returned to the cottage immediately with the 
fisherman, from whom he enquired briefly the na- 
ture of the accident. His first glance at Paul told 
him that the case was hopeless. 

“Is he related to you?” the doctor asked of 
Falcon, who had watched him very gravely. 

“No; but I have a strong interest in him. Be 
Kind ‘enough to tell me ex ctly what there is to 

ear, 

“ Are his friends near f” 

“ At Thorpendean, Will it be safe to take him 
lome rf 

“Yes, if it is done with care. He may live twelve 
hours, or even twenty, but he will never rally. He 
has concussion of the brain.” 

The surgeon did what he could, but he could do 
Yery little. I was simply a matter of time. Paul 
Dalrymple’s splendid constitution fought against 
the approach of death to the last. 

They procured a hackney carriage, with a steady 

orse, who never could have remembered more than 
one pace—a steady jog-trot, into which he had set- 
tled by the advice of his driver, who was profitably 

Song up and down hill with four inside at the rate 
. half-a-crown an hour. They improvised a bed 

or Paul by means of short pieces of board laid 
across the seats and covered with the cushions and 

4 mattress. He was placed upon it full length, 
ae with Falcon supporting his head, and the doctor 

y his side, they set out for the Croft. 

Mo Dalrymple was absent when they arrived. 

‘r anxiety to see Mr. Dacre and know what had 








[ror EvER!] 


happened would not let her wait till the morrow. 
She took the letter Paul had addressed to him, or- 
dered her brougham, and was driven to the Lodge 
at Thorpendean. 

Mr. Dacre received her with a sort of sad reserve. 
He recollected their last interview with something 
akin to shame, when he reflected that he had nearly 
been lured into a marriage with the doubtful wife 
of his reprobate cousin. 

‘Paul gave me this letter for you,” she said, 
simply, “and he has gone away. There was 
something very strange in his-manner, Mr. Dacre; 
I have been uneasy. Is anything wrong?” 

Mr. Dacre ovened the letter and read it through 
before he replied. The contents gratified him. The 
fugitive had begun the work of repentance in 
earnest. 

“*No, madam,” he said, “ there is nothing wrong, 
except that for his own safety your son must reside 
abroad.” 

a Why ” 

**Need I tell you?’ he asked, looking at her 
steadily, ‘‘ Have you no suspicion of the truth ?” 

She drooped her stately head with a shudder, and 
he saw that she understood him. 

“My poor, unhappy boy!” she said. “ You would 
have been merciful to him had you known all.’’ 

“T have been merciful, madam, and I do know 
all. I know that you are the lady whom my cousin 
Godfrey wronged, and it is my intention to do now 
what 1 would have done at first had | been aware 
of your identity. Should your son succeed in es- 
caping from England he must never return.” 

“T know it,” she said, clasping her sorrowful 
hands. “I know it.” 

** Wili you follow him ?”” 

“lf it were toa desert. Heis all I haveleft me, 
and whatever may have been his faults—his crime, 
he has always been tendcr and devoted to me.” 

“* May it help him in the day of judgment!” said 
the master of the Lodge, solemnly. ‘I have done 
my best to save him from justice too.” 

“You have been very kind—he said so.” 

**He should have come to me sooner; but it is 
useless now to dwell upon the past. When we hear 
where he is you can go to him, and | will arrange 
so that you shall receive a yearly income of five 
hundred pounds, paid quarterly.” 

“It is more than we shall require.” 

“T had always intended to make you that allow- 
ance, madam, as an act of right that Godfrey Dacre 
left undone.” 

He was silent then, as if there were no more to 


say. 
“T heard you utter no reproach,” she said, sub- 





dued into humility by his kinaness. “You do not 
know how bitterly we have wronged you.” 

“T know everything.” 

* Of Lizzie——” 

“Everything. Let it sink into oblivion now, 
You, of course, will keep that secret.’ 

“To my dying hour. But can we set her freo? 
Iam sure Paul would wish it.” 

“She is free. I do not intend to let that shame- 
ful knavery stand in the way of John Lenmoro’s 
happiness, and I have sufficient influence to have 
the marriage set aside with a single stroke of the 

en.” 
a Iam glad to hear it; though Paul loved her 
very dearly. You will send to me when you hear 
from him.”’ 

* On the instant.” 

** Good-bye, Mr. Dacre. I have no words to say 
what I feel, but I did not think we should part, and 
for the last time. Believe me, your generous deli- 
cacy has been sharper than the bitterest re- 
prouches. We shall never meet again.” 

As he took her hand, and she stood befo:e him 
beautiful and sad, his passion began to rise, and 
he regretted deeply that he could not ask her the 
question he had so nearly asked her on the last oc- 
casion. He sighed as he pressed her hand, and let 
it go. 

Just as he was going to ring fora servant to con- 
duct her to the hall, he heard some one enter the 
outer room, and the distinct voice of Falcon uttered 
a few rapid words. 

“Whereis Mr. Dacre? I must seehim. Nota 
moment is to be lost!” 

“Mrs. Dalrymple is with him, sir,’ said tho 
servant, 

“Mrs. Dalrymple? poor lady. I don’t know how I 
shall have courage to tell her—yet it must be told.’ 

Before Mr. Dacre could interrupt her, Mrs. 
Dalrymple had opened the door, and her hand was 
on Faleon’s arm. 

“* What has happened ?” she asked, “tell me, for 
I am his mother ; is he taken ?”’ 

“No, madam ; do not be alarmed; he has fallen 
from his horse.” 

* And not—killed—no, no; you would no$ save 
come—he is not dead ?”” 

“He is not dead, but his condition may bo 
critical ; and he has asked for you.” 

He had no time to say more, the lady was gone, 
and the brougham went homeward at a pace it 
had never known before. Mrs. Dalrymple was 
trying to realise what had taken pla>e. Perhaps he 
was only stunned—perhaps menta!ly injured. One 
moment she pictured him wv#)"ing in agony—the 
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next he was still smiling as she had seen him smile 
in sleep. Then she tried to stamp out all thought, 
and prayed as only a mother can pray, that he 
might live and be restored to her. He was not 
taken, they would not punish him like a criminal— 
her sweetest comfort was in that. 

“Mr. Dacre,” said Falcon when the lady had 
departed.” “Ihave a very solemn message for 
you.” 

“ From——”? 

“From Dalrymple. He is on his death-bedy te! 
will never ece another sunset, and the doctor says, 
that within two hours paralysis of the brain may 
set in, his faculties are dim and dazed as it is, but 

is si uly clear on one point.” 


“T thought he was insensible; I was sitting 
his side, and he heard me speak @ few kind w 
ef him. He scemed glad, tor he put bisfingersoms 
my hand, and said this: 

‘*** Tell Mr. Dacre that I should like tesee her the- 
fore I die, He will know who 1 meam, ‘Tell Sei 
that it is my last wish, He will not mefmse’” 

“ He is past hope then?” 

“Quite, Our man rode after him, and he stopped. 
Then I followed him, riding as a man@an tidewhken: 
the stakes arc @ thousand pounds, amd enlychwo 
horses are entered tor the raee. Be [was 
pursuing him, and went down the cliff he 
was thrown very heamily. I should ay, he tell 
clear seven yards.” : 

** Poor fellow ’’ 

“*T heard the cragh of his forencagemithe stones, 
Mr. Dacre. 
was quite gone. Te was a bold mem,and a bad 
one; yet there was that about hi-» that 
— to think he weuld the 
a > 99 


spared ; we svili 


gently of him.” 
** And will you 


him see the lady #” 
es, 
“TI am glad of that,” said Mr. Pateon;as 


it were a personal favour. “If you had seen 
wistful look of his great black eyes it would have 
touched you as it did me.” 

It was grand to see so much sympathetic feeling 
i a man who had to live by hunting down his 

ind. 

Mr. Dacre went to the library, and in a few 
words reluted what had befallen Paul Dalrymple. 
He had sinned deeply. and there were more than one 
in the way of whose happiness his life was a direct 
barrier, yet the general tecling was one of regret 
for such a sud and sudden termination to his 


** He wishes to see Lizzie,” said Mr. Dacre, taking 
Tohn Lenmore aside. ‘Shall it be sor” 

John Lenmore inclined his head. 

“I would not deny a dying man his last prayer, 
Mr. Dacre. Let Lizzie see him, if she will.” 

And Lizzie, when she heard under what circum- 
stances the message had come, was willing to. go. 
The man had left an impression upon her not easily 
to be effaced, and she knew that hie strong stranze 
love for her had been part of his incentive to cr.me. 
And she had feared him; now she could think of him 
with pity. 

They saw when they arrived at the Croft, and 
were ushered into the sulferer’s chainber, that the 
end was very near. ‘I'he pain had departed, and his 
senses were clear, ‘The doctor had told them that 
it would be so before he died, 

Mrs, Dalryinple sat by his side, quite tearless, 
but the dull, white agony on her face was worse to 
see than tears. She seemed glad when Lizzie en- 
tered, accompanied only by her guardian. Paul had 
been looking for her so wistfully. 

lie turned his large eyes upon her as she went 
conn to the other side of his bed and took his 
hand. 

** Lizzie, love,’’ he whispered; “can you forgive 
me ? 

‘From my heart ; and I am sorry to see you like 
this. You will be better soon.” 

“Yes,” he smiled; ‘ better soon; better when 
Tam at rest. Do you, Lizzie, think thet you could 
have learned to love me ?” 

“We will talk of that by-and-bye,” she said, 
gently; and permitting him to hold her hand to 
his breast. * Are you in pain?’ 

“ t.ot now; I was, when [ thought perhaps you 
would not come. liave you quite forgiven ime?” 

“Quite. 1 have, indeed.” 

His eyes begun to dim, and the hand t at held 
hers grew fa-nter. 

“I think you have,’’ he whispered; “ for I can 
feel your tears. Wali you kiss me?” 

It was not the time to disturb his spirit by 
thinking of his guilt. The great chang» was al- 


returned his kia. As his eyes closed she lifted 
his head to his mother’s breast, and he diced 
there. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Let that ‘oolish heart upbraid no more! 
To conquer love, one need but will te conquer. 
Spanish S udent. 
Tur turf crew green over Paul Dalrymple’s place 
pfrest in Thonpendcan old churehyard ; the Croft 
was closed for one year; the lady whom Godfrey 
Dacre loved and wronged had lived:in the me: 
of an Italian comvent, for her life had mothimg Jeft. 
nothing but the hope of a hereafter, and. 
mory of him who had becn sparedto die wepentant 
in her arms. 

For nearly a year, Thorpendesm hadgeemmothing. 
ef Mer. Carlow, that gentlemam blaming taken a: 
timely hint from the energetie; made 
falinestitution to Mr. Lenm ste 
tow.Lendon suburb, in a compact villa 
surromadin:s, rcalised ~ pa pe 

Banks wont to gricf, companies were judi 

wound up, Mr. Carlow: being Toowidabls 
counseted with tem in some way er other ; 
rom wes most plentiful, Me. : 
er, nobody 


much indoors; but, as he 
wondered. 

He. did net:trouble May Lemamere by a. second 
effer of his hand. Jobs, with Mir. Faleon’s assist- 
ance, made certain diseoveries.im London, which 


When I picked him up I thought he | mane-all 


John Lenmore was in London, carving his way to 
rap d distinction ; he had far exceeded the limits of 
the income fixed by Mr. Dacre, and his own peerless, 
beautiful Lizzie, so strangely married to another, 
was now his wife, ‘hey lived in town, and Mr. 
Dacre had promised to take up his residence near 
them soon, 

‘That promise was a source of pleasure to all, but 
one. Will Lenmore grumbled sorely when he heard 


of it. 
‘* Everybody's going away,” he said to John, when 
John and Lizzie spent a pleasant summer week at 


the old place. ‘‘ You have gone, May's gone, and 
Miidred's going. I should iike to know what I am 
to do?” 

“Is there no pretty face attractive enough for 
you, Will? No one whom you could take home to 
be a daughter to the old people in May’s place ?” 

‘No! There's only one face in the whole world, 
John, and that belongs. te somebody who thinks.me 
a big, good-natured, lumbering countryman, who 
can be petted and smiled at and sung to, without 
thinking of anything else. Just as if I haven’ta 
heart besides. I don’t know how to tell whaid feel 
in it.” . 

“IT seo, Mildred?” 

* Yes, it’s Mildred,” said Will, desperately, “I 
shal! get away from ‘[horpendean when they go, I 
shall try America, or Africa,”” 

“ Or the Nile,” suggested John, “or there’s the 
Desert. sadly in need of farming. Or the Rock of 
Gibraltar, which is very sterile. Why, Will, where’s 
your courage? ”’ 

“Tt’s all very well for yon to ask that, John, see 
what a difference there is between you aud me,” 

“T tell you what, Will,” said John, kindly, “ you 
shall be my client, and I will plead for you.” 

“ Will you, though?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“When?” 

“This evening. Paintiff, William Lenmore ; 
defendant, Mildred Dacre. Suit, to show cause 
why the defendant, having, by certain witcheries, 
obtained possession of the plaintiff's heart, should 
not give him her own in compensation for the 
same?” 

‘It’s all very well for you to make fun of me, 
John; you who have got the loveliest girl in Sussex, 
except one. I believe if she had been» princess you 
would have won her somehow.” 

“Then we will see what I can, do for you.” 

And he kept his promise. That very evening. he 
made an opportunity of secing Mildred, anc speak- 
ing to her on the subject with serious playfuinces. 
‘The tranquil beauty of Miss Dacre’s face did not 





ready creeping over his features. She Jaid her 
hand tence:.y ou his forehead, kissed him, and 


leave it an easy matter to see how much she had 


suffered by giving up her old dream of I'red, 


beliewe. that it would be | too 


-] Lizzie fills 
sense of = 3 


But she had resigned him without pain at ths 
last. He was not what her ideal had been, though 
she could and would have loved him had he eve 
asked her. It would have been to hera kind of daty 
to strengthen his character and make him a better 
man, at the same time that her stro:g sense told 
- it was better when a mun required no such duty 

cne. 

“ Will you be glad to leave the old place ?’’ John 
asked. “It is changed now from the old times, 
Mildred!” 

* Not. and not sorry I think, John. Bu 
father is here, and I think he is going to liye 
in London as much te be near you as Lizzie.” 

“Yes. Ours is a pleasantintercourse. Theripe. 
ness of his judgment and his genial nature aro, 

to me. ‘There is no man whom I value 


ighly.” 
| “Life must be very sweet to you,” she said, after 


® panse. 
“Very. I am like one who has elimbed\a hill, 
and reached a level road on whichang feet fall with. 
out trouble, Imever imagined that imgreould 
be so beautifml on this carth os the aad holy 
sense of joy that fills me when myowork is dene ani 
Iam going home.” " 
“And that ie -beeause Lizzic lovesyou >” 
“ Boeause we love etch othcryamd our lives blend 
clyser — Beecansy the waiting is 
over and 


te me, and derness 
of wifchood she haemo. thought thab is not mine 


“ And memory tere rer el 

is a sealed letter. love my 1 " 

i would not speak role: gra might 

moment’s pain. The past no shadow. 
with an unchaaging, tranquil 


Pid 


“ { wonder if it is so with all men,” said Mildred, 


asym 
“ When love traly, yes.” 
“How strange it is that some arc born to go un- 


“Ido not think that anyone is born to go un- 
eared for. We cannot always make our own clain 
and have it; but others may cure for us.” 

“What if we do not care for them ?” 

“See if they are worth loving, and find suc 
pleasure as there may be in making them lappy. 
You would not call it wise to waste a life because 
we failed to win the one we wanted.” 

‘Life never can be wasted if it is devoted to an 
‘earnest purpose,” she assented; “ but it would be 
very dreary.” 

He touched the hand that rested on his arm. 

**Do not say so, Having no purpose, would you 
leave 'Thorpendean if you knew that your goirg 
would give pain tv one affectionate, faithful hcart:” 

*'Loll me what you mean, Jchn.” 

“ Is the old dream gone ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“nen let me speak for one whose dream still 
lingers, who sets so high a value on your love that 
he is afraid to tell you of his own, lest in telling 
you he might lose your fricu:!ship. Not a brilliant 
man; not learned; not one with whom you would 
at the outset find companionship; bnt one who 
would be a loving and a grateful seholar ; a sterling, 
honest fellow whose heart is full of you.” 

“T have thought of it,” she said. simply. “ You 
speak of Willr” 

* Yes.” 

“ Docs he wish it very much?” _ 

“As carnestly as I longed for the hour when! 
could cali Lizzie mine at the altar.” 

“ He is a brave, true-hearted country gentleman, 
and I like him very much,” she said, thoughtfully, 
“ but I have not prepared myself to think of him 12 
that light. I could not look into his face and tell 
hima truthfully that I love him yet.” 

“But for his sake you might tell him you would 
try.” 
**Do you wish it?’ . 

“Very much, Mildred. I could trust you with 
him safely. I should know that you would never 
be treated with neglect or unkinduess. His love 
for you is a reverential tenderness that will remain 
so to the end.” ee 

* You have been my brother ever since we wer? 
children, John,” she said, putting up her lips quietly 
to meet his, “and I know that what you advises 
best and wisest.” hss 

* Heaven bless you, Mildred dear. I cannot giv? 
you the man of your choice, but I can give you ® 
Tatuful guardian,and when the old dream is word 
out happiness will come,”’ i le 

He led her in and found Will with Lizzie, 8° 
bad more than an inkling of Johu’s purpose 
taking Mildred out. When Will saw his vrothers 
face. the look of wistful hope on his own repaid Lise 

“T had a message from Will,” said Jobin, a0 
think, Lizzie, we lind better leave them while re 
dred gives him the answer, ‘They will find us 
diuwing-roow, 1 daresay,” 
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man rope, With the shyness of a child; 
hoth pence with @ gestare far 
She took them, gravely and sweetly, andthe kind 
expression of her clear eyes gave him courage, 

“Did John tellyou ?” heasked, “Did Mil- 
ae ee min 

** Yes, me ever, » 

“How miserable I shonld.be when yon left Thor- 
pendean, and that I wanted you to love me?” 

“ Yes ” 


“ And what did you tell him?” he said, with his 
heart in his voice. ‘Not that——” 

“| told him that I would try to love you, Will. 
That if it. would make you very happy | would be 
your wife. There, you great, silly fellow, don’t 
give way.” ; 

For the great flood of joy had welled'np from his 
soul to his eyes, and th "hroat was husky as he 
took her tenderly in his mighty arms. 

‘Heaven bless you, Mildred!" he said. “1 think 
if you had gone from the old plave and left me be- 
hind my heart would: have broken.” 

“ And that,’ she said, with her sweet face placed 
of her own accord’ én his shoulder,‘ only shows 
what a big, simple, loving ‘heart it is. We had 
better go upstairs now, Will, and tell father what 
we have done.” 

They went handin hand, pausing onthe threshold 
to exchange their first caress—the kiss that set the 
seal on William Lenmore’s futare and left him no- 
thing to desine, 


more impressive 


B * * 

In the years that have gone by'since the Thor- 
pendean bells rang at Mildred Daere’s. wedding 
with William. Lenmore, the gonyent in, Italy and 
the grave. in the churchyard. have faded into faint 
and distant memories, Frederick Amory and May 
are back at the old place, and the evilof his days is 
forgotten, 

Mildredis at Glen Farm, content when her husband 
is happiest, Mr. Daere is sometimes in London, and 
nearly always with John Lenmore. Lizzie is proud 
of him because ‘he has won his place and is in the 
House as member for Thorpendean, and loving him 
just the same because.he is the same John Lenmore 
to her. These, meeting in love, and peace, and 
easel with each other and the world, we leave— 

ere, 
THE END. 


Sa 
MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


ich bieinte 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 
_ Yranwalre, Captain Evelyp,remained jn London, 
in spite of the urgent entreaties of his uncle and his 
wife that he should come to them, and in spite of 
their glowing, reports of Lady Vivlet’s increased 
loveliness and loveableness. 

“Why should I go to, the Nest?” he said to him- 
self. “Lady Violet must detest me or she would. 
lave answered my letter; and I don’t care about 
going where I may meet any day a woman whom I 
cannot help loving more the more I see of ier, but 
who so evidently hates me.” 

However, he went down at Christmas, which Lord 
Evelyn persisted iy keeping in true old baronial 
fashion with mistletoe and holly, and fewsting for all 
his retainers, ‘The tenantry on his estate always 
held high carnival on this day, and came in crowds 
to be entertained in the immense evergreen-wreathed 
bangquetting hall, 

Lady Evelyn took it upon herself to s-cinre. the 
presence of the young Countess of Eaglescliffe, who, 
although she would not go inte general. soeiety for 9 
long time yet, could Lave no exeuse for refus.ng, to 
jon @ mere family party like this. 

Lady Violet hesi:nted; then with her usual 
straightforwardness, asked : 

“Captain Evelyn is to be with yon?” 

A faint colour rose ip .herlovely cheek as she pnt 
the question, but she did not pat the other's some- 
what disconcerted glance. 

1 ‘My nephew ig te be with us certainly,” acknow- 
edged Lady Evelyn with reluctance. “ You do not 
wind him,” she added innocently, 

Lady Violet was debating the question with her- 
self with slightly flushed checks. 

WI had heard, anything defivite from, those law- 
om she thought, “I should like it, As it is, 1 had 

tter not.” 

“ My nieces are coming, I suppose I ought to tell 
you,” remarked Lady Evelyn = The eldest was 
Presen ted at the last drawing-room, and created gnite 
* Sensation, L assure you, The other is # mereehild 
se But Roy is fond of them bath, _ 1t is-abont the 
he, place he visits in London now. I am having 

*@ more on his account than my own.” 


Left alone with Mildred, the stalwart young 720. 





A sharp pang, whose meaning she did not stop to 
analyse, sniote Lady Violet’s-beart. ‘The leaven of 
the old waywardness was in her still. 

She extendede little hand frankly te Lady Evelyn. 


* You are very kind to ask me to # family party 


like that,’ she said, ‘and to show you.how I appre- 
ciate the kindness, I’ll come, though I didn’t mean to 
do so when you began.” 

The invitation included Miss Miggs also, and Lady 
Violet answered for her, well aware that her wish 
would be law to the little governess. 

Mousie uttered no verbal. remonstrance at.the pro- 
posed sojourn atthe Nest. She merely asked quietly 
if Captain Evelyn was to be there, and Lady Violet 
with slight defiance in her tone answered “yes.” 

Then she added something in the style of a 
naughty child finding an excuse for itself: 

“TI shonld judge from what Lady Evelyn said that 
her nephew had quite fallen in love with one,of her 
nieces, a charming girl, she says she is; Iam anxious 
to meet her.” 

Miggs made no remark, but as she stood near Lady 
Violet, shyly kissed her on the forehead, 

Lady Violet made an impatient noyement. 

“I know what you mean, Mousie,” she said, “You 
think I ought not to go. 1 don’t see where the harm 
is; 1’m tired of moping here, and I want, to see this 
new beauty, wonderfully. Come, now speak up, you 
absurd little woman, and tell me shall I go or stay ?” 

“ My dear,” said Mousie, tenderly, “ I haye noticed 
that when you really follow your own judgment, it 
never leads you astray.” 


“ Which means that I’m not following my judg-- 


ment now,’’ said Lady Violet, between a laugh and 
afxown, “I’m not, for that matter, and I won't. 
l’ve promised to go, and I can’t take it back now.” 

“Shall you take anything but black dresses ?” 
asked Miggs, meekly, by way of changing the con- 
versation. 

“ Certainly not.” 

* You might for mourning, you know.” 

‘** [don't choose,” spoke Lady Violet, imperatively. 
‘‘Why cau’t you letime alone, Miggs? Don’t you 
see l'm cross?” 

The.taventy-second day of December came a letter 
from, the London lawyers for Lady Violet. After 
some unimportant preliminaries the letter concluded: 

“ We have been so fortunate as to stumble upon 
the elerk who assisted at your marriage, and through 
\him have found and examined those church records 
from. which we hoped so much, Unhappily the leaf 
which concerns you is missing, without doubt ab- 
stracted by Conway or at his instayce, The clergy- 
man who married you is dead. Sir Jasper Towuley 
is probably living, At the last heard from him, his 
yacht was cruising among the West India Islands, 

“ As your suspicions tended in his direction, we 
have given great care to the investigation of his 
whereabuuts and habits six years ag». There is 
nothing as yet to contradict the supposition that he 
may be the individual of whom we are in search. 
We have ascertained that the masked gentleman 
who was married the twelfth day of April, six years 
ago, was tall.aud wore a very long black beard. 
Sir Jasper Townley is tall, and wore a black beard at 
that time. ‘The masked bridegroom was. heard to 
utter the name of Beatrix Dudevant. Sir Jasper was 
intimate with Miss Dudevant, and if you could con- 
sent to taking that. lady into our confidence, it ig 
quite. possible, she might render us material assist- 
ance. Finally and most conclusive, Sir Jasper Towa- 
ley did have.a black diamond which he caused to be 
setin a jetring, Sir Jasper’s ring, wherever it is, 
has congealed beneath the stone his coat of arms—an 
inverted shield, with the matte of his house, ' Sem- 
per paratus.’ ” 

Lady Violet's fingers trembled as she drew forth 
her wedding ring and carefully examined it. But if 
anything was hidden beneath the glitter of thestrauge 
stone she failed to discover it, and Miss Miggs was 
no more successful, when having read the lawyer's 
letter, she in her turn took the curious jewel ia Ler 
hands, 

‘“* She knows you are to be here, but we are none of 
us looking for you till to-morrow,” Lady Evelyn said 
to. her husband’s nephew, as she met him unexpect- 
edly in the hall the evening of the twenty-tuird, 

He had.come up in a fly from the station. 

Lady Evelyn hurried him inte her boudoir, 

“ Lady Violet is in the library by herself,” she 
said eagerly, hor kind face beaming with the enthu- 
siasm of the moment. “If I were you, Roy, I should 
go in, as if I did not know sho was there.” 

Captain Evelyn shook his head, 

“That would not be fair,” 

“Everything is fair in love.” 

He smiled. 

“ Beside, I am notin agtate to intrude upon a lady. 


'T must hurry avd dress for dinner.” 


“She only came this morning ; and she has already 
asked me a curious question about you. She wanted 





to know where you were'the year I married your 
uncle. You know where you were, Roy.” 

Roy Evelyn turned sharply towards her, his face 
paliog. 

Lady Evelyn hesitated. 

“T told her you were in Devonshire, with your 
corps; and so you were a part of the time.” 

“Could Beatrix Dudevant have told her any- 
thing ?” 

“T imagine so. I conld not guess from her faee, 
for she kept it the other way, but I kvew by her 
voice that she had some more than common interest 
in the question. She loves you, Gilderoy, try as she 
may to conceal it.” 

As Captain Evelyn sougiit his dressing-room, his 
brow was clouded, his mind perplexed, as it was 
ever when he thought of Lady Violet. His ingen- 
uous soldierly nature shrank froin even that slight 
evasion of Lady Evelyn's. 

“If Lady Violet has heard anything from Beatrix 
it is worse than useless to attempt to conceal the 
trath,” he said to himself. “ Beside, if I kaew it 
would lower me in her eyes, { had rather she were 
told the truth than a faleghood, or anything that 
looked like one.” 

Hysler had already unpacked and laid ont every- 
thing necessary for a speedy toilctte, and assisted Lis 
muster with uimble fingers. 

The impulsive guardsman was indeed impatient. 
His heart bounded as he left his rooms, hoping for a 
glimpse of Lady Violet before dinner. 

IIe stopped at Lady Evelyn’s door. It was ajar, 
and after a slight knock, he entered. 

Noone was there, or he thought so, and walked 
straight into the trap bis aunt had set for him. 

Lady Violet stood at the farther side of the room, 
looking at some photographs. Her back was to him, 
but there wasa mirror between the windows, and im 
that he could see the prond, sweet face. He would 
have known the slight, elastic shape «nywhere. 

She was dressed as usual now in black, and even 
yet she wore no ornaments; but the robes of an em- 
press would not have made her fairer in Roy Evelyu's 
eyes. 

7 Suddenly, as though magnetically drawn io that 
direction, her clear, dark eyes lifted and met tis im 
the glass. 

If she had seen aghost, she could not have started 
more violently, or turned whiter. 

Captain Evelyn came forward at once, begging hor 
pardon for startling her, but if his life had depended 
on it he could not have made his voice entirely 
steady. 

“I did not know yon had come; and TI am ner- 
vous lately, too,” she explained. 

“ May I stay and talk to you till dinner,” he asked, 
with such eagerness as called the fugitive evlour 
swiftly to her white cheeks. 

For answer she gave him her hand, and as he 
led her to a seat she said to herself: 

“It is only for ten minutes at most, and I havo 
not seen him for so long.” 

Her heart was throbbing fast; hor eyes, in spite 
of her, shone liqnid with joy at seeing him. 

He must have been blind indeed if lie had not read 
aright the eloquence of that beautiful face. 

* I was almost afraid to meet you,” he said, in « 
low voice. 

Her eyes drooped before his, She felt that it was 
maduess to linger there, but it was such sweet mad- 
ness that she could not tear herself away. 

“Afraid ? ‘That was not like you,” she said. 

“Then [ had no need ?” he questioued. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“You are not displeased with me then in any 
way ?” he said. 

* How could I be?” 

** You never answered my lvttor, Besides, I ima- 
gined, I was afraid——" 

“ Well, what did youimagine ?” she asked, anxious 
to get away from the subject of the leiter. 

“It was very foolish, but I imagined you might 
have been prejudiced agaiust me by A 

“No one could prejudice me against you.” 

That moment came the suntmons to dinner, 

“Tt was nothing Beatrix told her then that mado 
her put that question to my aunt,” Captain Evelyn 
said to himself, as he gave the young countess his 
arm. 

* He loves me as much as he ever did in spite of 
Lady Evelyn's handsome niece,” thong.t Lady 
Violet. “If { had not been the most selfish and un- 
geuerous of creatures, 1 sould have stayed away 
from the Nest.” 

Bell Warleigh and her sister came in the course 
of the following day, 

Bell was the beauty, handsome, langhing eyed, 
charming. Lady Eve:yn took svule possession of Ler 
at the earlie-t opportunity, 

“T insisted upon your coming for one special 
reason,” she said, bluntly. ‘“ Yuu are to make Lady 
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Violet jealous: It’s the one vulnerable point about 
these high-strung women.” 

Bell Warleigh opened her saucy, bright eyes to 
their widest, but after a little explanation fell in 
with her aunt’s plans completely. 

Captain Evelyn fretted visibly when he found 
himself, do what he would, inevitably paired off 
with Bell Warleigh, and Lady Violet’s beautiful face 
grew in hauteur and cold disdain. 

Simply genuine and transparent herself, incapable 
of feigning an interest in any one which she did not 
feel. she was wounded deeply in both her pride and 
her heart by Evelyn’s seeming defection. 

“T knew, of course,” my lady said to herself, 
“that we could never be lovers, but I thought we 
might be friends; and it was such happiness to think 
tl ers was one man inthis world who deserved a 
woman’s love. But I will occupy no second place in 
his heart either as friend or lover.” 

So when Captain Evelyn, after several unsuccess- 
fal efforts, at last extracted himself from his tor- 
meutors and sought her side, her brilliant glance 
was cold, her manner constrained and formal, aud 
she even reminded him, aftera time, that Miss War- 
leigh had no companion, and must miss him. 

Hasty of judgment, and impulsive of action, Cap- 
tain Evelyn exclaimed rapturously : 

“Ah, Violet, you are jealous of Bell Warleigh. I 
thank her for showing me your heart.” 

My lady flushed angrily, then regarding him with 
a look of icy disdain, rose, and with a little bend of 
her superb head, said: 

“TI beg you will excuse me, Captain Evelyn, the 
conversation is really getting beyond my depth.” 

She swept from him to an opposite window in 
which stood Lord Evelyn. The earl looked up 
brightly at her approach. He liked the queenly gir] 
exceedingly, and for her own sake quite as much as 
for her father’s. But his wife spoke to him at that 
moment, and as, excusing himself to answer her, he 
turned away, Captain Eyelyn took his place, and laid 
a gentle but detaining hand upon her arm, 

“Have 1 offended beyond forgiveness, Lady 
Violet?” he said, iu accents of profound regret and 
anxiety. 

My lady did not even look at him, as she said, 
coldly: 

“T hope, sir, I am not so narrow-minded as to take 
offence at any expression of honest opinion.” 

“T—am very sorry - 

“ Pray donot be. For what?” 

“ That I should have made so rash and impertinent 
an assertion, It was one of my foolish impulses the 
speaking so, and arose solely from that desire which 
will never leave me, the desire of winuing you tu 
dove me.” 

“ And by way of testing the state of my affections 
you flirt with Miss Warleigh,” flashed my lady. 
“Thank you. If I know myself, I am incapable 
either of affection or esteem for a man who flirts.” 

So saying she called Lucy Warleigh, the younger 
sister, to her, and thus closed the discussion. 

Cuptain Evelyn regarded her with a sorrowful, 
half-reproachfullook. 

“Indeed you misjulge me,” he began, and said 
mo more. 

“ We have a guest,” said Lady Evelyn, coming up 
to them; “a friend of the earl's and of yours, 
Cilderoy.” 

“Al!” Captain Evelyn spoke, with a show of in- 
terest, but his thoughts were with the sweet, proud 
girl, who stood beside him, bandying light, laughing 
words with Lucy Warleigh. 

My lady’s bright gaiety only masked an aching 
heart. 

‘You don’t ask me who has come,” said Lady 
Evelyn. 

And at this moment Miss Miggs glided forward 
aud laid a light little arm about Lady Violet’s waist. 
he governess was pule to her lips. 

“Could you come with me a second ?” she said, 
hurriedly, to her, 

“ Certainly,” my lady said, glad of an escape. 

“ How siugular the attacliment between those two ? 
remarked Lady Evelyn, looking after the pair. “Sir 
dasper Townley is here, Roy.” 

(To be continued.) 





SHIPPING EMPLOYED IN OUR FoREIGN TRADE.— 
The number of vessels entered inwards with cargoes 
(including their repeated voy2g2s) at ports of the 
United Kingdom.in the first half of the year 1870 
was 12,057 British and British colonial vessels of 
4,553,102 tons, and 8,208 foreign of 2,009,957 tons, 
making together 20,265 vessels of 6,563,059 tons. 
As compared with the corresponding half of 1869 
there is an increase of 172,385 tons of British and 
125,318 tons foreign tonnage. If we turn to the 
seat of war we find that the Fronch vessels entered 
inwards at our ports in the first half of 1870 were 





1,071, of 122,581, tons; the Prussian, 754, of 175,931 
tons ; Hanse Towns, 270, of 191,514 tons ; Mecklen- 
burg and Oldenburg, 173, of 42,267 tons ; Hanover- 
ian, 86, of 7,152 tons ; Schleswig-Holstein and Lau- 
enburg, 173, of 42,267 tons. e clearances out- 
wards in the first half of 1870 comprised 16,319 
British and British colonial vessels of 5,802,526 tons, 
and 10,023 foreign of 2,392,064 tons, an increase 
over the corresponding halt of the preceding year of 
$86,343 in the British tonnage, and 408,968 in the 
foreign tonnage. 7,119 vossels of 1,302,143 tons de- 
parted for France; 1,381 of 321.466 tons for Prussia ; 
1,435 of 506,475 tons for the Hanse Towns; 274 of 
26,984 tons for Hanover; 412 of 52,430 tons for 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg. Of the whole 
clearances outwards, 2,754 vessels of 1,455,922 
tons d.:parted for British possessions, and 23,588 of 
6,738,668 tons for foreign couutries. 





LEIGHTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wan- 
ders ; 
Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 
Or nas an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my 
spirit ? Evangeline. 

Grorcre’s face wae white with apprehension and 
terror when Joho ceased speaking; and her voice 
was husky and thick as she replied: 

“That caunot be. {saw him placed in the earth. 
I know just where he lies.” 

~I was not thinking of him, but of the other one; 
of Henry. You duu't know where bis grave is.” 

“No, no; but Jolin, there can be nv duubt. You 
made so sure yourself. You told me he was dead, 
Ov, was it alla farce? Ob,Juln, do you kuow any- 
thing al 

she was kneeling to him now, with her proud head 
bent to his very feet, just as ouce she lad crouched 
years ago when he was buta boy, as it were, and 
she a wretched woinan suving for pity, and begging 
him to stand by her in ber need. ‘Then her long 
glossy curls had swept the floor just as they sweptit 
now, and John had liited her up, aud comforted her, 
and sworn to be her friend, aud he wauted to do it 
again, though his heart was harder towards her nuw 
than it had beeu then. He could more readily for- 
give the sin cumm:tted threngh great temptation 
when she was young and withvut a counsellor, than 
he could forgive the many years during which she 
had lived a falsehood. Still he pitied her much, 
and love i her much, for slie was his sister, and her 
great beauty had always exercised a wonderful 
power over him, He felt it even now as she lifted 
her white, tear-stained face to his, aud as he had 
done that other time iff the darkest hour she had 
ever met, so he did now; be stooped and raised her 
up, and tried to comfort Ler, and said that he “ knew 
nothing and had heard uvothing, ouly such things 
sometimes did happen, and it would be very awk- 
ward for her, as Koy’s wife, to be sume day coutrouted 
by Henry Marton.” 

* Don’t, dou’t speak his name!” she almost 
shrieked, while a shud-ier like a convulsion shook 
her frame. “I have beeu greatly to blame, but my 
punishment has been te:ribie. 1 have suffered un- 
tuld ageny iv thiukiug of the past. I surely have 
atoned, and now if there is « haven of rest fur me, 
don't try to keep me from it by harrowing up my 
fears. I know he is dead, I am sure of it; and [ 
mean to be a good wife tv Roy. He never shall re- 
pent his choico—never. I'll bring every thought and 
feeling into conformity with his, see if 1 don’t; and, 
John, you must help me to be good; must staud by 
me asa brother. Will you, Joun? As Koy’s wile, 
with something of my own, 1 cau help you sv much, 
and I will. Anuie suai! vo longer be an expense to 
you. I will suppert er entireiy.” 

“And not let Koy kuow you are doing it?” John 
answored, an’ Georgie replied : 

“LT will tell him that, at least. I will not cheat 
him there. L'll arrange it befure we are married, 
that I am to do sumething for Aunie, aad perh«ps 
when he sees how | care fur her, he will propose 
that she should live with us. Oh, if he only would!” 

John felt that on this poimt, at least, Georgie was 
sincere, She did love the littl: Annie, aud his heart 
softened still more towards Ler; aud when, as she 
was about toleave him, she said, imploringly, * Kiss 
me, John, once, as you used to do!” he put his arm 
around her, and kissed her white lips, which qui- 
vered with emotiou, while the tears fell lke rain 
upon her c.evks, 

“You are a good brother, and I will try to be 
good, too, tor your sake aud Rvy’s,” she said, as she 
bade him goou-uight, and left the room, 

He had not congratulated her, but she knew he 
would keep sileut; knew, too, that she had com- 
paratively nothing to fear from Maude, and but for 
one harruwivug fear, which yet was not exactly a 





fear, she would have felt tolerably composed and 
happy, a8 she sought her own c ° 

ohn’s words, “What if the dead shoal? coms 
back to witness against you ?” rang im her ears, and 
when, as she stood by the window, looking out into 
the moonlight, a shadow flitted across the grass, she 
trembled from head to foot, and turned faint with 
nervous dread. But it was only the watch-dog, 
Bruno, and as he bounded out into the light sho 
grew quiet, and even smiled at her own weakness. 

“That cannot be,’ she said; and then, as if to 
make assurance doubly sure, she opened a trunk 
which always stoed in her closet and taking from it 
a box, touched & secret spring, and soon held in her 
hand three documents—one, a newspaper, soiled and 
yellow with time, and containing ® paragraph which 
said that a certain Heury Marton, who had managed 
to escape from justice, had recently died-in a little 
out-of-the-way village, and that his friends, if he 
had any, could learn the particulars of his death by 
inquiring at the place where-he died. The other 
two were letters, one from the dying man himself, 
who wrote that, from the very nature of his disease, 
he had but a day or two to live; andone from John, 
who had learned that it was really true that Henry 
Marton had died there at such a time, and then had 
written the same to his anxious sister at home. She 
had kept these papers Carefully, and guarded them 
from every eye but her own, and occasionally sho 
read them over to assure herself of the truth. But 
now she would keep them no longer, lest in some 
way they should cume to light; and so, holding them 
to the gas and then throwing them upon the hearth, 
she watched them as they crisped and blackened, aud 
turned toa pile of ashes. 

There was nothing now in her way, and, as was 
her constant habit, the woman who had sinned s0 
greatly, but who was going to do better, knelt down 
and said her prayers, and thanked Heaven for Roy, 
and asked, first, that he might never know what she 
had been; and, second, that she might be to him 
ail that a good, true wife should be, and that he 
might be willing for Annie to live with her. ‘This 
done, she felt a great deal better; felt as if sho 
really were a very good woman, and that but for 
John, who had such straight-laced notions, sho 
would be confirmed, by way of helping her to keep 
her resolution! 

Roy’s first thought on waking the next morning, 
was to wonder what had happened that he should 
feel so oppressed, as if a load were bearing him 
down, Then it came to him that he was engaged, 
aud he wondered why that should: affect his spirits, 
as it certaiuly did. 

All the excitement of the previous night was gone, 
and he could reason clearly now, and remember how 
queerly Georgie had talked and acted at first, just as 
if she had done some horrible deed, which, if she 
should confess it, would prove a barrier between them, 
But she had uot confessed, and she had recovered 
her usual composure, had accepted him, and was 
going to be his wife sometime, he hardly knew when, 
though he had a vague idea that there need be no 
undue haste. He had done his duty in asking her, 
and surely Mr. Burton would not urge an immediate 
marriage, neither would Georgie desire it, girls 
never did; and having fixed the blissful day at some 
period far in the future, Roy gave a relieved yawa 
and went on with his toilette, quickening his move- 
ments a little when he saw from his window the 
flutter of a white dress, and knew that Miss Overton 
was already in the grounds. 

“ She is an early riser, and it must be that which 
makes her look so fresh, and bright, and young, 
though of course she is very young. I wonder, by 
the way, how old Georgie is. I never heard anyone 
hazard @ conjecture.’ Sumetimes she looks quite 
twenty-eight, though that can’t be, as she has only 
b-en out of school four or five years ; aud even if she 
is, I am thirty myself, and two years difference 18 
enough, provided the husband has the advantage 
Georgie will never look old with those éyes and that 
hair.” 

Roy was dressed by this time, having made s more 
careful toilette than usual with a view to the call he 
was to make on his fiancée after breakfast ho would 
have said, if questioned, but really with a view to 
joiniug Miss Overton in her morning walk. 

He found her in a little arbour, looking pale and 
tired, as if she had not slept, but she smiled brightly 
as he came up, and made some remark about the 
pleasant morning. He wanted her to talk of Georgie 
—wauted to be reassured that he had done well for 
himself; but as nothing had been said to her on \e 
sul.ject, she dil not feel at liberty to introdace 1t, a0 
so the conversation drifted as far as possible from 
Miss Burton and reached at last to “ Edna, my sister, 
whom Roy hoped eventually to have at Leighton. 

“She will come, of course, when Tam married, 
he said.’ “ She can then have no excuse for not com 


ing. 
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“Perhaps your wife would not like her,” Edna 
suggested, and Roy replied: 

“Jam sure she will. Georgie is not hard to please, 
and from Edna’s letters I judge her to be « very 
bright, sprightly little body. There’sa good deal of 
mischiefabout her. I saw her once in the train, with 
some of her schoolmates. I had been very ill and 
was still an invalid, nervous andirritable, and afraid 
of the least breath of air. Girl-like, they opened 
all the windows near them, and mother got a cinder 
in her eye, and 1 began to sneeze, and at last asked 
the sauciest looking one to shut the window, not 
pleasantly, you know, but savegely, as if I were the 
only person to be considered in the carriage. She 
did shut it with a bang, and then avenged herself by 
making o caricature of me shivering in a poke-lon- 
net and called me a Miss Betty.” 

‘How did you know that?” Edna asked, looking 
up with so much surprise as almost to betray her- 


self, 

She had not thought of that sketch since the day 
when it was made, and sbe was curious to hear how 
Roy came to know about it. 

“Sie dropped it as she left the carriage, either 
purposely or accidentally, and mother picked it up,” 
Roy said. “I have it still, and if ever I see her and 
come to know her well, I mean to show it to her, and 
have some fun with it,” he continued, while Edna 
asked, a little uneasily: 

“Then you were not angry with her for her im- 
pertinence?” 

“Yes, I was at the time, very angry, and wanted 
to box her ears ; but that only lasted a little time, 
and I was glad to see myself as others saw me. 
do believe it did me good. She must be something 
of an artist, for even as a caricature the picture was 
a good one. I wish I knew where she was, I must 
write to-day, and tel! her of my engagement.” 

He was trying to introduce that subject again, but 
Edna made no reply. His mention of the picture 
had sent her off on an entirely different train of 
thought, and she was glad that just then the break- 
fast bell rang, and brought their walk to an end. 

Roy spent the most of the day at Oakwood, but he 
was home to dinner, and passed the evening there, 
and Edna heard him talking with his mother about 
his engagement, and asking if she were glad. 

“ Yes, very glad,” was the reply ; “ though it does 
not matter quite so much now as it did before Miss 
Overton came. Iam getting really attached to her, 
she seems so pleasant and refined, and knows what 
I want before I tellher. She is a very superior per- 
son, I think, and must have been well brought up.” 

Edna thought of the house by the graveyard, and 
of Aunt Letty, and wondered what the fastidious Mrs. 
Churchill would say, could she know just where and 
by whom she had been brought up. Mrs. Churchill 
did nothing by halves; she liked or disliked tho- 
roughly, and, as she had conceived a great liking 
for her little companion, she was more inclined to talk 
of her than of Georgie, though she did ask when the 
marriage was to be consummated. 

“Whenever it suits Georgie,” Roy replied. “ For 
myself, 1am in no haste, and should prefer waiting 
until next spring. We are very comfortable now, 
and Miss Overton’s presence precludes the necessity 
of having some one for company.” 

He did not seem to be a very ardent lover, im- 
patient forthe happy day; and, indeed, he was not, 
and much of his indifference was owing to Miss 
Overton, who experienced a feeling of relief in know- 
ing that Roy would probably not bring his wife home 
until spring. She could not live with Georgie; she 
had decided that point at once, and that lady’s arrival 
43 mistress would be the signal for her departure. 
So she hailed with delight anything which would 
put off the evil day ; for, short as had been her stay 
at Leighton, she was very happy there, and would 
have found it hard to leave it, with all its refinement, 
and luxury, and ease, to say nothing of Roy, and go 
back to her old life again as teacher of a promiscuous 
crowd of children. She did not mean to be a listener 
to any private conversation between Roy and his 
nother, but, situated just as she was, seated directly 
under the window where they were sitting, she could 
not well help herself, and so she sat still, while their 
talk turned next upon herself, as Edna, whom Roy 
meant to have at Leighton as soon as Georgie came. 

; * I’ve never felt right about it at all,” he said. “ Poor 
little thing, knocking about the world alone, trying 
to pay a debt she foolishly thinks she owes me; and 

am determined to find her by some means. Wouldn't 
you like to have her here when Georgie comes?” 

Pa vy Churchill hesitated @ little, and then re- 

e , 

‘ “Wouldn’t three ladies be in each other’s way? 
or, Roy, I don’t know how she will behave; but I 
Should not like to have Miss Overtoa leave even 
when Georgia comes.” 

“Nor I, nor I,” Roy said, quickly, decidedly, with 
Slecling that he should greatly miss the little girl, 





who could hear no more lest her feelings should be- 
tray themselves, and who stealthily crept away from 
the window and sought her own room, where she was 
free to indulge in a hearty fit of tears. 

(To be continued.) 





THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” ¢c., gc+ 
——__~>——_ 
CHAPTER LIX. 

Nature seemed to hold an opinion in direct oppo- 
sition to that of the youth, which was referred to at 
the close of the previous chapter, for he was soon en- 
joying slumber. It did not long, however, for 
ere an hour passed he was fully awake, and 
gazing towards the window ys which the rays 
of the queen of night shone in silvery radiance. 

Moments , but sleep came not with soft 
touch to woo his eyelids. A stran efulness 

ssed him. radually his mind reverted to 
mad and throwing his arms across the pillow, he 
mused : 

“ Again the ever-changing panorama of my life 
moves on, and now my future is to be in love, and 
early too, yet I don’t think I experience any of that 
transport, or in other words, passionate nonsense, 
that Mrs. Linwood referred to. I am charmed, but 
Iam not infatuated. And, by-the-bye, that recalls 
to my mind the words of dear, lost Dombey, and 
though ridiculous, as most of his expressions were, 
still they were the honest sentiments of as true a 
heart as ever beat in the breast of man. But let 
not gloomy retrospection sadden me now. Inez! I 
love the name, I love the fair being who bears it. 
And yet as I reflect upon it, it seems strange that 
I, whose life has been one battle against fearful 
odds, should love. I can hardly realise it at times, 
and then as I think how patient and gentle she was 
when I was ill and irritable, how devoted and 
self-sacrificing,—then it appears to me a beautiful 
reality, and I know that I am blessed with the love 
of one who has all the fortitude, sense, and affec- 
tion of a woman blended with the docility and re- 
liance of a child.” 

He paused and raised his eyes. 

He started back; his face paled; his luminous 
orbs distended ; his lips ; his breath caine 
more quickly ; and as if entranced, he gazed in doubt 
and amazement towards the window. 

Slowly rising, as if from a circle of air, was that 
fair face with its folds of darkness around it droop- 
ing. Gradually that perfect form arose until it 
stood erect and motionless in all its silent grandeur, 
in all its weird and wonderful beauty, in all its 
charming yet awful sublimity. 

The youth moved not, but seemed enraptured, 
while his eyes emitted sparkles of rosy light, and 
his chest rose and fell under the awe and admira- 
tion which effervesced within. — wi 

With a gliding motion, as if sailing upon the 
lightest of heaven’s zephyrs, that matchless being 
of rare and noble presence entered the chamber, and 
stood like a shadowy statue, where the moonbeams 


played. 

The youth tried to speak, but his voice died away 
in a husky whisper; he raised himself upon his 
elbow, and gazed upon her indumb amaze. He was 
not frightened, that sensation was a stranger to him, 
but he was permeated with awe—a veneration that 
held him powerless, and thrilled his being. 

An instant more and the Veiled Lady approached 
the couch, while finer and more distinct became that 
peerless figure, and increased in its awful, yet 
glorious majesty, and blacker still grew those filmy 
robes of darkling night. 

The youth closed his eyes. He feared that the 
excitement would be detrimental to his health, 
though he could not resist the temptation to raise 
his eyelids at intervals and look upon that weird, 
fascinating being whose queenly presence and ex- 
quisite elegance of mould enthralled his senses. 

A moment passed, and once more he directed his 
shining orbs towards the window, but beheld her 
not. She had — as she had come, et un- 
heralded. And still the mild beams of gentle Luna 
reflected their placid effulgence over the apart- 
ment; still the balmy south wind fanned the brow 
of the youth, and bore the fragrance of the tropics 
to his senses, but the woman, the spirit, the vision 
had vanished, and he was alone. 

A short time the youth remained silent, while 
many strange, undefined and harrowing emotions 
surged within his breast; then in low tones he 


mused : 

** What can this mean? didI sleep? No, no, it 
was no Vision; I saw her as clearly as I ever saw 
her. And can it be that a phantom protects mo? 
for she moves not like mortal, and is omnipresent ; 
saves me from the hands of a tyrant in a gambling 
house! rescucs me from the odium of a prison homo! 
and then like a spirit of the air flies in pursuit of 


me, and enters my room at night to recall to my 
mind that she has some kind of an existence! Oh, 
life, life, most unnatural and supernatural? Oh 

beart most tortured by wild and conflicting feelings i 
What, oh, what will this terrible combination of 
circumstances terminate in ? 

And with o long-drawn sigh he sank back upon 
the pillow, closed his eyes, and in a short time was 
in an uneasy slumber. 

And while he slept, the villain Moran appeared, 
in natural guise and ferocity, to him in a vision, and 
80 vivid was it that he awoke with several sharp, 
agonised cries. 

‘Then as his brain was freed from the somnolent 
mist, and his faculties resumed their proper action 
he smiled contemptuously at the thought of fear, 
changed his position, and again courted sleep. 

A moment more and hurried footfalls resounded 
over the stairs ; doors clanged, and the next instant 
Don Santo dashed into the room, his face pale, and 
his long gray curls flying in wild disorder about his 

, while behind him came Inez and Sylvia, hold- 
ing lights aloft, and trembling with fear. 

“Oh, my son, my son!” exclaimed the Don, in 
tones of alarm, as he bent over the bed, “ are you 
ill? Oh, tell me!” 

“Not at all,” rejoined the youth, very quictly : 

“Thank Heaven for that!” ejaculated the Don, 
fervently. ‘But what has happened? I cannot 
bear this suspense. Speak !” 

“Oh, tell me, Enrique, why you shrieked so ?” 
added Inez, beseechingly. 

“T have not done so to my knowledge,” he com- 
posedly answered. 

The Don started back, pressed his hands to his 
temples, and Psy with dilated eye at the youth; 
then, while £ terrible fear of dementia again 
reached his brain, he muttered : 

“Oh, my boy, my boy! Alas! alas!” and with 
anguish renewed, with his short-lived happiness 
dispelled, he sank upon his knees at the bedside. 

At that moment Donna Eulalie entered, locked 
for an instant at the trembling girls, then at ier 
grief-stricken husband, and cried : 

“Santo, Sylvia, Inez! Is Enrique worse? Oh, 
answer some of you—quick!”’ 

“Do not be excited, dear Donna,” replied the 
youth, “I am very well; but everybody is fright- 
ened and without any cause, as far as I know.” 

- “Qh, Inez, Inez!” sobbed Sylvia, ‘‘ Enrique is 
losing his mind again! Oh, this is too much!’’ 

“Hush, Sylvia,” cautioned Inez. “I don’t be- 
lieve it: I will speak to him.” 

Anxiously, timorously, Sylvia followed her friend, 
and watched her with sad interest as she approached 
the bed. 

“Dear Enrique,” whispered Inez, soothingly, 
BS nn has troubled you? Tell me all, every word, 

ease.” 

- Somewhat irritated by what he esteemed the 
childish action of the Don, the youth impatiently 
replied : 

“TI will explain all when you begin to act like 
reasonable beings.” 

Inez turned away, and arousing the Don, whis- 
pered to him a cheerful word ; then consoling the 
others as much as was in her power, said: 

“Now, Enrique, what has occurred to agitate 
you?” 

“ A-dream of my former life.” 

Inez was tempted to laugh ; the Den looked per- 
plexed; Sylvian appeared ashamed of her previous 
apprehension; and Donna Eulalie glanced around 
the group in wonder. 

Suddenly a suspicion flew in upon the Don’s mind, 
and he hastily queried : 

“ Has anything troubled you, Enrique ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Inez’s face again became serious ; Sylvia’s fears 
were again awakened ; and Donna Eulalie drew near 
and gazedinto the youth’s face with all a mother’s 
solicitude. 

Fora moment a portentous, foreboding silence 
prevailed. Then raising himself upon his elbow the 
youth glanced around the little circle and impres- 
sively said : 

**T have seen a spirit!’ 

Again that terror struck the Don’s mind and he 
groaned : 

“Oh, my poor, poor Enrique; truly my cup of 
sorrow is full!’ ‘ ; 

“Oh, my dear child,” gasped Donna Eulalie, 
‘‘ explain those words so wild and strange.” 

** Heaven grant that he may!’’ murmured Sylvia, 
while the tears trickled from her eyes. 

The Don, imbued with the faintest hope, r:ved 
tremulously forward, and stood regarding the youth 
with painful longing, while his facial muscles con- 


tracted. 
Inez, with pele face and compressed lips, awaited 
the words of her iover, which were either to elevate 


or depress her perturbed spirit. 
The youth gazed from one to the other, and said, 
in a clear, ringing voice : 
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lvia’s face became suddenly white, and she 
sank into a chair, breathing heavily. 

Don Santo regarded the youth for a moment in 
mingled fear, wonder, and incredulity : then, while 
his eyes dilated and a tremor passed over his 
frame. he ejaculated : 

“What! do you tell me trne? Have yor scen 
her!—her ?” 

“T have,” whispered the youth, astounded at the 
Don’s apparent knowledge of her. 

“ Oh, can it be ¥” 

And with these words, uttered in a low plaintive 
wail, Donna Eulalie sank into a chair, and strained 
her hands wildly together. 

“But what of it? Do you remember? Have you 
ever seen her? Oh, sp@ak!’* articulated the youth, 
® rash of conflicting thoughts sweeping across his 

rain. 

Inez impressed by the solemnity of the scene and 
the inexplicablo words and evident dread of those 
around her, stood in the centre of the room, glancing 
from one to the other in amazement. 

Don Santo, who had. been struggling: valiantly 
with his emotions, now arose and in as calm a voice 
as he could command, said: 

“* Do not be excited, my dear son, there is nothing 
to fear, but this is a subject—an object—which at 
first always calls forth feelings of sorrow and 
terror.” 

“But why —oh why?” he impatiently inter- 
rupted. 

‘I pray you be quiet,” continued the Don, sooth- 
ingly, ‘1 am afraid this disturbance will make you 
ill again, and——”’ 

“But the Veiled Lady! I will know of her!” 
cried the youth, while his eyes blazed. 

An expression of apprehension flew to the Don’s 
features, and motionivg Inez to him, he anxiously 
whispered : 

“Quiet him—tell him that to-morrow he shall 
hear the legend of the Veiled Lady.” 

With her sweet face beaming with love and soli- 
citude Inez approached the bed, stroked his throb- 
bing brow with her lily palm, and gently said : 

‘** Dear Enrique, you will be silent for my sake ?” 

The magical touch of that beloved hand stilled 
the tremor in his breast, and allayed the angry 
puleation of his fiery heart, and with a faint smile, 
he returned : 

“TI will, dear Inez, but oh, I so much desire*to 
hear of that grand yet tcrrible being who has fol- 
lowed me like a shadow.” 

“To-morrow you shall know all, Now you will 
drive herfrom your mind and try to sleep, will you 
not?” 

“Keep your hand on my brow,” he whispered, 
“and I shall soon slumber—perhaps,” he acded, 
mentally. 

Those words sent a thrill of joy to her heart, and 
she stood gazing upon him like a guardian angel, 
while a benign smile hovered o’er her features, and 
in the pleasure of ministering to his comfort she 
seemed oblivious of all else. 

In a few moments the youth’s eyes closed, his 
respiration became easier, and apparently he was 
enjoying a deep and refreshing sleep. 

Inez smoothed his forehead once more, and turned 
away. 

With love and gledness had the Don watched the 
effect of the ‘air girl's ministrations, and now press- 
ing his lips to her brow, he gratefully said : 

“ Your influence is magical, you dear child. Tam 
almost ready to believe that, through you, his life 
was saved. At anyrate you have helped to restore 
his memory,—do you nct agree with me, wife?” 

“* No—yes—oh I’m very cold,’”’ shuddered Dounn 
Eulalie. 

“What?” queried the Don, somewhat surpriscd. 
“ Are you still thinking of the Veiled Lady ?”’ 

“*Yes, oh yes,’’ responded the Donna, in a low 
voice. “I cannot drive her from my mind; her 
shadowy presence alway makes me cold for hours 
afterwards.” 

“ You should conquer all such feelings,” remarked 
the Don, “her visits, although unpleasant at the 
time, ought to give us happiness.” 

“Oh, how can you say so, papa?” asked Sylvia, 
drawing her shawl] closer to her form. 

“It is evident,” rejoined the Don, “ and to illus- 
trate, let us suppose that there was doubtin recard 
to Enrique being our son. In that case the advent 
of the Spirit would prove his identity conclusively, 
for = is not visible to those who are not of our 

ood.” 


“‘ We have no need of such evidence,” said Donna 
Eulalie, with an exhibition of repugnance; “ aud I 
um happier without it.’’ 

** And I too,’’ added Sylvia, very earnestly. 

“ You are excited both of you, and I donot wonder 
at it;’” answered the Don, indulgently. ‘* We will 
say no more about it, for we may awake Wnrique, 
and another thing, serve to keep ourselves awake, 
which is net desirable, as we need sleep.” 

“Sleep ?”’ repeated Sylvia. “Oh, how can we 
sleep after knowing that that darkest cf-——I can’t 





a wy word—has been hovering around the 
ouse P*” 

‘*Nonsense, child,” replied her father, with a re- 
assuring smile. “ You must drive such thoughts 
away. Now go to bed all of you, it’s ridiculous to 
have you isesinn round here, frightened at 
nothing ; away with Py girls; come wife.” 

And in playfal words (the Don’s words gencrally 
went to extremes), being anxious to cheer them, 
the Don hurried them from the room, and after some 
advice to Sylvia, proceeded to his own apartment 
in company with Donna Eulalie. 

When the sound of their footsteps had died away, 
when all was again still in the chamber, the youth: 
raised himself partially up, and while his breast: 
rose and fell beneath the tumult of warning emo- 
tions which surged within his breast, he ejaculated 
in a deep, husky voice: 

“The Don knows of ‘the Veiled Lady—but how? 
He says in confidence to his wife—deluding himself 
with the idea that I was asleep—‘ the advent of the 
Spirit would prove his identity conclusively, for she 
is not visible to those who are not of our blood.’ 
Can it be possible then that lama De Vega? Could 
the Don have lost me in my childhood, and by some 
strange antic of his brain conceived it to be in my 
boyhood instead? No, no, that is foolish, for then 
Sylvia or Inez world not know me. Oh, if T could 
tear asunder the clouds that envelope this mystery ! 
Let me think.” He wagsilenta few moments. “No, 
no, the words of the Don cannot be true, fur now I 
remember that even the villain Moran saw her in 
the gambling honse, and fell as though 
dead. Knt stop, this is refuted by the fact that 
Dikely was near Moran at the time, and he did not 
see her. Ah! anotherthought, will it help me out ? 
Could Moran have been 9 brother, a cousin, any 
relative of the De Vegas, and have stolen me away 
whe» a child and supplanted another in my place, 
out of revenge or hatred tothe Don? This would 
account for the Veiled Lady being pereeptible to 
him, and for his desire to p mein his power. 
But it cannot be, for I am confident that there is 
no one who resembles me in person enough to allow 
such achange. And again, Moran could not be- 
long to the De Vegas. No, no, his nature is too 
base for that. How then could he see the Veiled 
Lady? For in spite of all evidenceto the contrary, 
Iam convinced that he did see her. 

“Itis all a terriblo puzzle. One conjecture seems 
to have obtained a basis, when itis hurled asideand 
a grim fact takes its place. But let me try again. 
I must know whether those who move around me 
and in some measure inflnence my actions are mor- 
tal or immortal, and although the remarks: seem 
foolish, yet 1 am so weary, and at times so excited 
by the mystic life which 1s given me, that I am fain 
to believe that mortals are assisted by those whoin- 
habit the air, and go and come at pleasure—for hag 
not that dark, gloomy woman appeared to me twice 
before when in danger? and naw does she 
not visit me again? Yes, and another startling co- 
incidence—she cames when perplexity or trouble 
assail me, no matter where I am! Oh, what does 
this portend? It thrills meas I think of it.” 

He paused and for a2 fow moments was silent, 
during which time varied and disturbing thoughts 
chased cach other through his mind, suggesting 
every possible, probable, yes, and impossible and 
improbable contingency, supposition, and hypo- 
thesis, which any person driven to desperation by 
such an impenetrable network of peculiar, adverse, 
and anomalous circumstances, would grasp at. At 
length he clenched his hands, and vehementiy con- 
tinued: : 

“Let me bring all my power of mind to bear on 
this. The Don speaks advisedly ; he is not a man 
to assert what ho does not know. Bat facts raise 
two conditions. Either the Don is wrong, or Moran 
is a De Vega. I may yet probe this. 1 remember 
that this morning, when the Don spoke of his early 
manhood, he paused, and a grieved expression rested 
upon his face, probably from some sad event that 
occurred in years. past. Could that even, whatever 
it was, have been in connection with his brother, 
and that brother have been Moran? If so, remorse 
was the cause of Moran’s terror when he saw this 
Spirit? Am I right? Is Moran a De Vega? 
The evidence I have points to this supposition, 
and the fact that Dikely did not see her, and 
that Moran and I did, is strong testimony. And 
that, taken with the facts that none but the De 
Vegas can see her, would prove that. Moran is a De 
Vega, andI also. Have [ found a-name after so 
long atime? No, for I cannot be allied to Moran ; 
the blood that flows in these veins cannot be the 
same that cireles round the heart of that demon! I 
pray Heaven, it is not! No, for I remember 
now that Samuel Wilton and the judge saw the 
Veiled Lady in the court-room! I am saved.one 
pain, butjam in the dark again. I am lost in a 
whirlpool of thought, struggting; contending 
thought, that battles for a reveletion, but is de- 
ieated by destiny! Oh, destiny, destiny, most in- 
explicable and harassing, most charming yet delu- 


' gether. 





rest, sweet rest, when my brain 

and my heart happy ? ill that day ever come? 
But one must come before it, one that will either 
engender new sadness and perplexity, or give me 
the key to this inexplicable existence—and that to- 
morrow. Then will the nd—for, by the words 
of the Don, this beauteous being is a disembodieg 
spirit—of the Veiled Lady be to me, and [ 


sive, when wilt thou satisfied and me 
shall be trang 


repeated 
can gain information—but how? I must.be mad; 
for spirits commune not with men !’” 


(To be continued.) 





BLEACHING POWDER. 

Tue following is the method of manufacturing 
bleaching powder :— 

The lime used for the preparation of this articls 
must: be of the first quality, for unless this is at. 
tended to the salt prepared from it will be very in. 
ferior in colour. To prepare the lime for the ab. 
sorption of the chlorme gas it is brought to the 
screening department and glaked with just sufficient 
water as will cause the lime te crumble into a very 
fine er; some care must be taken that not too 
much water is used, or it will be difficult to sc: 
it. The powdered lime is then screened or sifted 
through fine wire gauze sieves, having abont 4) 
apertures per square inch. 

The next step:to be considered is the preparation 
of the Lomo . This is obtained by acting 
upon pe.oxi manganese with -hydrochlorie or 
muriatic acid. The stills used for generating this 
gas are formed of large stone slabs, grooved and 
well cemented together, and in the form of a cistern; 
this is again surrounded bya casing of fire-bricks, 
iron, or stone slabs similar to the others.. A cavity 
of about 6in. must -be left all round between the 
two; this. serves as a steam chamber, and is used 
to heat the contents of the still. The size of the 
still outside, including the steam chamber, may be 
about 9ft. square and about 4ft. deep. Inside of 
the still, and supported on pillars about lft. aboxe 
the bottom, is another slab called a table; on this 
table is placed the manganese which is to furnish 
tho chlorine gas. From the stills the gas is con- 
veyed to the chamber through earthenware pipes; 
the joints of these pipes are connected together by 
water lutes, so that no gas cam escape: Various 
apertures are required in the top of the stills, a 
large one in the centre for charging the still; 
other small ones for running in the acid, 2nd an- 
other at one of the sides and at the bottom for rur- 
ning off the waste acid before recharging. This 
lastis a round hole,.and. is stopped with a wooden 


ping. 

The chamber is formed of lead, supported by a 
framework of wood, similar to a, vitriol chamber. 
The chamber has two doors, which are luted close 
during the time the chargo is in. The bottom of 
the chambers are formed of fire-bricks.. The size of 
the chamber and number of stills must be accord- 
ing to the quantity of bleaching powder to be made; 
the height of the chamber must be.about 6ft. 

Having now briefly described the apparatus and 
the use of them, we will proceed with the manufac 
turing process. The first step consists in charging 
the chamber with the powdered lime to a uniform 
depth of from 4in. to Gin.; after this is done the 
doors are closed and luted, and it is: then ready for 
receiving the gas. The stills arenow ‘o be cha'g 
by placing the manganese on the table in the in- 
terior ; the muriatic acid is run im until it reaches 
about 3in. or so above the manganese. ‘The covers 
must now be placed over the openings and securely 
luted with clay ; steam is then turned into the in- 
termediate space so as to heat the contents. Ins 
short time the gas begins to evolve, aud passes 
through the pipes into the chamber. } 

‘The charges are usnally worked off in a period of 
twenty-four hours, after which tho stills are emptied 
of their contents, and another charge of manganese 
placed in, During the time that clapses iu empty- 
ing and recharging the stills the lime in the chau- 
ber is stirred about, so ag to expose a fresh surfuce 
to the influence of tae gas. It is usually performed 
by the men, who go inside and stir the contents 
with short rakes, until it is completely mixed to- 
The surface of the lime is left in furrows 
caused by theteeth of therake. When this is done 
the doors are closed and made seenre from the & 
cape of gas, acid is again run on to the manganes? 
as before, and steam turned in as previously met 
tioned. The lime is left in the chamber until it > 
sufficiently impregnated with the chlorine gs; that 
is, until it contains from 36 to 37 per cent. of ehio- 
rine. ‘The time occupied in doing:this depends Ys 
first the quantity of. lime placed in the cham “ 
because the thinner the layer of lime is the 80” 
it will be complete; and, secondly, the quantity _ 
gas passed into the chamber, but perhaps four oy 
may be the average time in preparing it. \ ot 
thoroughly impregnated, and if the still is » 
worked off, thogas from it is turned into ane 
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chamber, the chamber doors are then opened and, 
unseen oe 2 convenient to enter, the is 
in a7 


———— 
FACETI &, 


A mawmay beever 80 poor, he be: ever 80: 
Pe dnt me, So he need never be | up for can-, 
dles so long as he makes light. of his. 

WHEN a good wife P. 
diuner for her husband, and he declared he was; 

with, it, Pe — — kiss _ then.” 
“Oh, never min my doar,” was his iar! 6d 
aa necessaries’ of life we must have, but the 
luxuries we can dispense with.” 

THE principal eecu 2 
period” is said te be to sit at the window and/ 
watch for the “coming man.” 

A cerrarn landlady, it ‘ia said, makes her pies; 
so light that her lodgers cau see to go to bed with- 
out a candle, after eating @, moederate-sized press. 

“| Have just met your eld acquaintance, Daley,” 
said an lvishman to his friend, ‘t and was to! 
sec he had almost shrank away to nothing, You! 
are thin, and [ am thin, but he is thinner than both) 
of us put »? 

A COURTRTMEAS, who attended a race, said he, 
didn’t see why the sportemen should be so particular 
to a quarter of'@ second about the end of it, when 
they kept the public waiting half-au-hour for the: 
beginning. 

DICTUM 


“Bitby’ said a respectable, bné. pensive burglar, 
to another, ‘‘ get. rid of them, sovereigns we 2 
(He wasn't enough to,call them ‘‘ sovs,” like 


asnob.) “ You know, I hear old Gopus:had marked) 
the money in hig till,” 

“All right,” said his friend, exhibiting bank- 
paper, “I go by the good rule, “When found, make, 
a note of,’ ”’—Puneh, 

VERY UNGALLANT! 

Groom on Cob: “* Going out of town seon, Jim ?”’ 

Jim; “ Well, I hope so. Me and my ‘oases is 
‘amost wore out with this ‘ore pavk 'acking, and 
lady’s milein’! 1 wish they'd. make@ railway on 
it!”—Pwnch. 

WantEp A Prtnory.—A paragraph headed 
“Tradesmen's Frauds” appeared the other day, in: 
the Islington Gazette, stating that at. the Islington 
Petty Sessions in the previous. week,. ninety-one: 
shopkeepers were convicted of using illegal weights; 
and measures. The different tradesin which these 
rogues cheated, and the number of rogues who dis- 
graced each trade, are very carefully specified by. 
our Islington contemporary; but these statistics 
are rendered useless by the omrission of ‘the rogues’ 
names. An Aot of Parliament sliould provide that 
the names and addresses of all such rogues shall ke 
duly advertiged.x—Punch. 

“way, Ero.” 


“WANTED, a Curate for the»*'* ® Parish Church ; 


stipend, first-year, 1401. ; second year, 120l. ; to undertake, 
the whole duty when the -reetor is away, about nitc, 
months in the year, and to s' 
the rector's hay, &c. Apply to the Reyv., &. 

Why the unfortunate curate is’ to, have 207. less) 
for the second year than for. the first, we don’t 
know. It is a reversal of the; usual course of re- 
ward. Is he expected to make all his flock so good: 
the first year, that thoy willwant bat little looking 
after subsequently ? But that’s a trifle, As to the 
making of the Rector's Hay, “‘et cetera,” we think 


the advertiser should be more explicit. What else } 


is the curate to make—tea, sermons, beds, bread, or 
what? We have read of “the et cetera oath,” 
which was regarded as a snare—we daresay that no 
snare is meant here, but businessis business, Some 
curates are handy and willing, some are awkward 
and haughty—for his own sake the advertiser shonld 
say how much he expects, in addition to the dis- 
charge of a clergyman’s rea) duty, on a deereasing 
gilary.— Puneh. 


Goosk SreP.—A correspondent writes to say that 
he is desirous of ascertaining whether.he may place 
any reliance on the revelations of a certain spiritual 
medium. Weshould think not :—there’s more of the 
Anser than the necromancer about him,-—Fun, 

SPORTING MEMS. 

A correspondent wants to run a bill with any- 

= for fifty pounds.a side. Stakes to be held by 


A spirited dairyman will back his milk-walk 
against any other of the same weigh .T 
re to be “en in pumps, chalked: en) 

novice, who stated the other day he’d fight 
anybody at catch weight, writes to at you won't 
catch him Waiting any longer.—Fun. 
an GENUINE BLack D1aAMonp,-—-Politicians may 
= "ghps re Nae oe ig as-to whether coal is, or ig 

t raband of wap ’’—-none will. be found to 
Salnsay the fact. thatthe honoured name of Seacole 


ave rise to far di - 
Odeon Waren thoughts in the days of the 


‘box, and.so on until, it. gets inte the 


pation of the ‘girl of the,| and 


i end the maling of | 


Ottve’Orn:—The oil made in the distriet of 
Oneglia is better than that of Sonthern Italy, and 
large quantities are refined before being exported. 
The process of refining the oil is Yer Onele, Large 
shallow tin. boxes are made with small holes 

“piereed.in the bottom; this is then covered with a 
thin-sheet of wadding, Four, five, or more of these 
boxes-are placed on frames one over the other, and 

“the oil being poured into the top box, is allowed to 
soak through the wadding and drop into the next 

i Ipat, when. it 
runs.off into the tanka, The wadding absorbs all 
‘the thick particles contgined in: the oil when it 

‘somes from the mills, and leayes it perfectly clear 
and tasteless. The oil thus refined is almost ex- 
clusively exported to. Nice, where itis put in bottles, 

sentall over, the world as ‘‘ Huile de Nice.” 

Olive oil is all sold. by weight. The total quantity 
exported from Oneglia, in 1868, was 6,182,400 kilos. 

“(121,822 ewt.) ; of these, 257,610 kilos, were shipped 

irect to England ; 5,835,592 kilos, to France ; and 

39,288 kilos. to Genoa, 

vV———_—__—oC 
OLD-PASHIONED FLOWERS. 
Wuerz are the sweet old-fashioned posies, 
Qaaint in form and bright in hue, 
Such as grandma gave ber lovers, 
When she walked the garden throngh ¢ 
Lavender, with spikes of azure 
Pointing to the dome.on high, 
Telling tus whence came its culour, 
Thanking with its breath the sky. 
Four o'clock, with heart upfalding, 
When the loving sun had gone, 
Streak and stain of cunning crimson 
Like the light of early dawn. 


Regal lilies, many-petalled, 
ike the curling drifts of snow, 
With their crown of golden anthers 
Poised on malachite below. 


Morning glories, tents of purple, 
Stretched ou teuts of creamy. white, 

Folding up their satin curtains 
Inward through the dewy night. 


Marigold, with coat of velvet 
Streaked with gold aud yellow lace, 

With its love for summer sunlight 
Written on its honest face. 


Dainty pink with feathered petals, 
Tinted, curled, and deeply frayed, 

With its calyx heart half broken, 
On its leaves uplifted laid, 


Can't you see them iu the garden 
Now, where grandma takes her nap, 
And cherry blooms shake softly over 
Silver hair and snowy eap? 
Will the modern florist’s triumph 
Look so fair or smell so sweet, 
As those dear old-fashioned posies, 
Blooming rouud our grandume’y fects 7 





GEMS. 


None 50 little enjoy life, and are such burdens 
to themselves, as those who have nothiug to do. 

Tue flattery of others would not injure us, if we 
did not flatter ourselves. 

Even lite that is not as we wish it, need not 
be fruitless of good ; and if not fruitless of good, itis 
not without happiness. 

CHEERFULNEsS is a matter which depends fully 
as much on the state of things within, as on the 
state of things without.and around us. 

Iv you wish to know a man’s character, wait till 
some disgrace or misfortune happens to him, and 
you will soon see either all his greatness, or all his 
weakness. 

Ler us never meddle with strife if we can help it, 
and let us haye as little todo as we ean with the 
angry and the furious ; but let us always stand by 
the right, and let our silence, if not words, rebuke 
all wrong-doers. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Sorren Kip Boors.—Melt four ounces of tal- 
low, then pour it in a jar and add to it the same 
weight of cod or olive oil, stir and let it stand till 
coli—apply a small quantity occasionally with a 
piece of flannel. Should the boots be very dirty, 
cleanse with warm water. Will soften any kind of 
leather. 

O1.or Mestarp 1n Ragvumatism.—Where one- 
third of the male population complain to some ex- 








tent of rheamatic pains, in the fickle climate of 


‘the part with.soft flannel. 








England, more especially along the soa-shore, physi- 
cians have it in bape oad to mitigate an immense 
amount of severe suffering by prescribing the vola- 
tile oil of mustard. It is employed as arubefacient, 
being first diluted in its own weight of alcohel at 
forty degrees. Some patients may object.to its pun- 
gent odour ; but this is temporary, while the remedy 
may in some cases prove ® permanent cure, Make 
the application at least twice a day, and protect 
tho } v Were it not for detect- 
ing it by its pungent odour, this oil would have be- 
come a secret remedy for rheumatic pains years ago. 

Cream Cakes.—For the crust take three quar- 
ters’ of a pound of flour, half a pound of butter, one 
pint of water, and ten eggs. Boil the water and 

utter together, stir in the flour while it is boiling, 
and then let it cool. When cold, add the egga, well 
beaten. ‘To make the custard, use one pint of milk, 
four eggs, two cups of sugar, and half a cup of flour. 
Boil the milk, and while it is boiling add the sugar, 
eggs, and flour, and flavour it with lemon. Drop 
the crust on tins, and bake them ina quick oven 
over fifteen or twenty minuiess When they are 
done, open them atthe sides, and putin as much. 
custard as possible. It is agreat improvement to: 
the appearance of the crust to rub it over with the 
white of an egg before it 18 baked. 





MISCELLANEQUS, 





Tue following Bavarian princes are named a2 
taking part in the campaign :—Otho, brother to the 
King , Luitpoid, uncle to the King, with his sons 
Louis, Leopold, and Arnold ; and Dake Emmannel, 
brother to the Empress of Austria. 

THE service of chaplains for the army of tho 
Rhine is composed of 19 Catholics, 9 Protestants, 
and 3 Jews. 

Tue Grand Duke of Baden has sent his childran 
to their aunt at Gotha, where they will shortly be 
followed by their mother, the Gra..d Duchess. 

“ LABELLED FoR Dearu !”—Slips of parchment, 
like luggage labels, have been prepared, on which 
the name of each German soldier is plainly written ; 
and one of these will be fastened inside his coat 
when he goes intoaction. After the day is decided, 
the enemy, if he be the master of the field, wilh 
be requested to collect and return these labels, of 
which about a million have been provided. 

TURNPIKE TRusts.—A preliminary return shows 
that in England and North Wales there are 107 
turnpike trusts free from bonded debt; in 83, with 
a toll income of 73,2371. in 1868, the local Act has 
expired ; in 24, with a toll income of 46,485/., the local 
Act has not expired. ‘There are 781 turnpike trusts 
not free from debt; in 456 with a toll income in 
1868 or 372,105/. and a bonded debt of 1,439,6821., 
the local Act has expired; in 325, with a toll income 
of 310,153/. and a bonded debt of 1,674,185/., the 
local Act has not expired. 

DeatH oF A Gianr.—Francis Sheridan, the 
landlord of the Irish Harp Tavern, Baker Street, 
Hawick, and well known in the district for his large 
size, died on the Sth inst. at the age of 30. “big 
Frank,’ as he was called, was 7ft. Sin. in height, 
measured 58 inches round the chest, and weighed 
22 stones avoirdupois. He wasa native of Ireland. 

RECRUITING is now proceeding in London with 
greater activity than at any time sinco the war 
with Russia. ‘The same activity also continues to: 
prevail in the British naval and military establish- 
ments. A War Office circular has been issued, im- 
pressing upon every soldier the importance of mak- 
ing his will in the regulation form, and of keeping 
it in his pocket ledger. 

Fara. ALPINE ACCIDENT.—We hear that a Mrs- 
George Marke fell, a few days ago, into a crevasse 
in the mountains near Chamount, and that np t~ 
the last time her relatives in Englund had heard 
(about 24 hours after the occurrence) she-had not 
been found. ‘The young lady was the daughter of 
the Rev. R. C. Maui, of Rickinghall, Suifolk. She 
was with her husband spending their honeymoon. 
in Switzerland. Her husbaudis Mr, George Marke, 
the son of the late Sedley Bastard Marke, of Lis- 
keard, in Cornwall. ‘They were married about tio 
months ago. ‘The accident is supposed to have oc- 
curred on the Mer de Glave, or at some of the gla- 
ciers near. 

Stramyv Dury on Lrasus.—An Act of Parliament. 
has just been printed to declare the stamp duty 
chargeable on certain leases. ‘The law has becn 
altered in consequence of a decision in the Court of 
Exchequer. 1¢ is provided that no lease already 
made or hereafter to be made for any consideration 
in respect whereof it is chargeable with ad valores. 
stamp duty, and in further consideration either of 
@ covenant by the lessee to make, ov of his havin.y 
previously made, any substantial inprovement c', 
or addition to, the property demised to him, or of 
any usual covenant, shall bo deemed to be, or to 
have been, chargeable with any stamp duty in re- 
spect of such further consideration 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dryan Lev!.—Such a marriage is illegal. 

Hovsematp.—Use emery and oil sparingly and judi- 
ciously; polish with soft wash-leather. 

My A. M.—The omission was accidental. The tale was 
duly vesumed in the next number. 

Aw Invaip should apply to a chemist for a little al- 
terative medicine. 

Hewyricus B.—We are not acquainted with the gentle- 
qman. Your handwriting is very plain. 

H. Harvon will find full information about dressing 
skins in No. 359 of our journal. 

Euma.—Andante, in music, signifies that the movement 
should be played tolerably slow. 

M. R. M—The monthly parts referred to will be for- 
P~ aaa post free, on receipt of postage stamps value us. 


Nestor.—Pius IX. is in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, and is the 252nd Pope of Rome. He was elected to 
os Popedom in June, 1816, aiter the death of Gregory 

vi. 


Saurtz Cuaries.—Your handwriting is not altogether 
unsuitable for the employment in quest on. It however 
requires improvement, being deficient in neatuess. The 
orthography is faulty. 

O. P.—One remedy for the peculiarity by which you 
are charac‘erised, is to think less about it; others are 
cheerful com mpanionship and outdoor athletic sports, such 
as cricket and boating. 

TRavELLER.—During the last few years the passport 
system has been virtually abolished in France. A noti- 
fication, however, was recently issnod, that during the 
present war foreigners leavin: or eutering French ter- 
ritory will require to be furnished with passports. 

Pansy.—We cannot recommen! you anything to re- 
move the superfluous hair, beyomd the free use of the 
tweezers. For the freckles use os a lotion some !emoun- 
juice, in which a little powdered borax and sugar have 
deen dissolved. 

Q. E. D.—Marshal Oudinot is the name of the French 
general who commanded the troops by whose success 
the authority of the Pope was re-established at Rome in 
1349. The French troops have occupied that city since 
1849 until the recent evacuation. 

A Seeker, &c.—The teeth should be ‘‘ stopped" by a 
dentist. ‘ihe handwriting is excellent, and admirably 
suited for the proposed employment. ‘The omission you 
are kind enough to call attention to was accidental and 
has been remedied. 

L. T. F. E.—Thoere are differences of opinion even 
amongst grammarians. Some would form the plural of 
the word convolvulus by adding es t» the singular; 
thers would accomplish the sameobject by changing the 
dinal us into i. 

Hvrwry.—Your position and means appear to entitle 
you to set about founding a home for yourself w.thout 
delay. We should recommend yon to fall in love with 
some young lady as soon as you can, to win her heart, 
and =narry her. 

G. H. G.—The voice requires feeding ; that is to say, 
the tone of your health requires to be raised by 
nineins diet and regimen. For the hands, use at 
night glycerine, rose-water, aud lemon-juice combiaed. 
The Lae erities will do as it is. 

Incocy110.—Your handwriting is good enovgh. In our 
pinion the money of which you are in search is one of 
those will-o’-the-wisps that will never be caught. Your 
description of the claim is about as definite as the recol- 
lection of a dream. 

A Broxen-Heartep Wire.—You mustsummon to your 
aid yet a little more patience, and endure for a while 
your hard lot. Should the Married Woman's Property 
Bill pass into law you will thereby have a remedy aguinst 
most of your grievances. 

R. Q. (Dublin).—We are unable to understand your 
communication. If you will kindlr explain to us a little 
more in detail the object or the effect you wish to pro- 
aluce, we will endeavour to furnish you with the neces- 
ary particulars. 

Rosrrup.—The best advice we ean give you is to allow 
dame Nature in this instance to have her way. If, how- 
ever, you will try to assume an appoxrance contrary to 
that with which she would endow you, omit irom your 
specific the spirits of wine. Weare informed that this is 
injurious under the circumstances. 

M. O.—The archbishop can grant a special license, 
which is very expensive, to marry at any convenient 
time or place. With this exception marriage in Kugland 
cannot teke place ina privat? house, but ‘Tuust be cele- 
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| non ny ry tae 4-4 Soanen che per Peildion: 
forenoon, in a orinsa q 
or in the registrar's office. 

Ina.—All hypothetical questions are difficult to answer 
and Sree ems heart such = are as with love. phe 
ou Ow pd wy 2 salle think 
ittle of the sotenaiang of who pe he it. You will see see 
in your individual oe = something which will absorb 
you, and ery ‘ou to ignore the s of 
sophers as e diversified charact of the vari 
races of BAL, To satisfy your curiosity, however, we 
may add, that it is generally considered a Frenchman 
pe all other men in what is termed the allan 

f love, while a is 


German 
lover. ‘The Germans’ love is pm Raat mer my yp 
Englishman's, and practical also: Both of the latter are 
somewhat undemonstrative. 

EL. D— he tos 09 wotnn inten Re your particulars 
you would not be successful. a wife cannot Ferg ail a 
divorce on the ground of the husband’s adul 
You might apply for Jo y= separation, with Sree 
but should be well advised before you — any “nan n 
the matter. The case you mention is no ite, be- 

English 


cause the Scottish law at y areas hea na 
Wx. C. (Belfast).—You should try to learn that 





law on the same subject. 

does not consist in the mere down a —<s 
words, to be followed by another in such a way that 
last syllable of each line approaches to what is called 
rhyme. The contribution you have sent is nothing more 
than this. It contains scarcely more aa one idea, 
reiterated again and again, but after al 

conveyed that your precise meaning lounintelligivie 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 


Ah, deary me! one’s poor head whirls, 
While pacing through the city, 
a -- zing on the hosts of girls, 
ively and so tty ! 
mabedinnta of all that's gay— 
Of poetry and ‘ion : 
So beautiful, and yet, strange a 
Such willing slaves of fashion! 


One sees, that takes the pains to look, 
Such attitudes and poses— 

Such slender forms, | th their loads 
Of artificial roses ! 

Andthough the chignon’s coming down— 
Which seems to please the people— 

We find the hat's most favoured crown 
Soars upwards, a /a steeple! 


With much diminished criuoline, 
And sunshades like umbrellas, 
They mince along, through shade and shine, 
On high-heeled French propellers ! 
And now, as in the olden time, 
When fair ones shone resplendent, 
Jewels of value, more or less, 
On neck and arms hang pe: dant! 


Oh, summer fair! oh, summer sweet! 
We fear some wives and lasses 

Love fashion’s tollics better far 
‘Than all thy flowers and grasses~ 

Th:n all thy shad; Wy. , dewy groves, 
Thy balmy, bidden treasures— 

Gay buttertiies, that sip and sip 
From life’s mistaken pleasures! M. A. K. 


A Youne AxcLen.—Paste can be used asa bait for chub, 
carp. and bream in September and during the winter 
months. Make it up to the size of a large ~ We sub- 
join a recipe: Moisten « large spoonful of flour with the 
white of an egg and work it inte dough with your hands. 
Add a little honey and a little butter. To make the paste 
tenacious, knead some cotton wool well into the other 
ingredients. The paste can be coioured red with ver- 
milion or yellow with turmeric. 

T. T. P.—If the conduct is such as to disturb the as- 
sembly, the beadle, or other official present, should turn 
the offender out. In the event of the beadle being sued 
for the quasi-assault he would have a good defence by 
pleading, that in the exercise of his office he laid hands 
upon the plaintiff to prevent his disturbing the congre- 
gation by indecent behaviour during the performance of 
divine service. The amount of force used should be as 
small as possible. 

8. K. C. (Dublin).—Though there are considerable 
merits about the poem, we must nevertheless say that 
the imagery is defective. We cannot see how Mercy can 
Le the child: f Peace; nor can we understand how it came 
about that Mercy could weep for a lover at the shrine of 
his lost mistress. Such an office would seem sare he 
belong to Pity, who might have been an ambassador fro 
Mercy to pee the way for Peace. It ae be olyectod 
that logic: uence should not be oxpeates 
There is some orce in the objection, but yet a oon pon 
mu tbe able tu bear a test of this description. 

Wottox-unDER-Ep@r.—A person under age is civilly 
liable for a wrong not connected with a breach of con- 
tract. The plea of infancy at which you hint would, 
therefore, be unavailable. Youcould sue for the damage 
in the County Court, but if thejudge should consider 
that your own act or ‘hoglect are about the accident 
complained of, his decision would be against you; and 
from your narrative, it would seem that you voluntarily 
exposed yourself to danger. ‘This is the weak mee of your 
case, and the partwhich requires thought an you 
take further proceedings. 

ALEXANDER.—All your questicns must be answered in 
the negative, Upon a separation between husband and 
wife, the latter has no right to the custody of the chil- 
dren, nor even any right to see them unless an ment 
be made to that effect. Of course, if she contrives to 
see them, or if they run away from the father to her, she 
incurs no penalty. Having Seely claimed 
dren, the father incurs a high moral responsibility to 
maintain them in a proper way, but there is no means of 
compelling him to support them unless they were placed 
in the workhouse, when the parish authorities would in- 
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* Beware of desperate Fg darkest aay 
Live ‘till een have passed awa; 

But _ on working and trying, don't be idle and don't 


Fuonayce.—There is very little reason in love, so litt]¢ 
that we are somew! that 


who have each proposed for your hand. 

will have one whom you like the wh, notwitheters 
ing your net assures you that dove fae 708 jolene 
SS high a place in 


your estimation. at Shen ears know that oa woman 
will choose the man whom s! 
to the one who likes her best, we tery 


choice is ‘. —_ The woman’ 
fey is to ved, and there therefore Seee Whale she discards : 


earnest Gevotion of a true lover for some aoeeiee 
of a and — without love, we submit, with 
due that she Having intimated our 
opinion, our advice is nana not required. 

Mavpsz Eprrs V., nineteen, complexion, medium 
height. Respondent mi must on oo with good education, 

Grace Dagiine, twenty-one, dark, under the middle 
height, well educated, jovine, and agiveinted with all 
domestic duties. Respondent should be steady, some 
years her senior, and reside in Birmingham. 

OsmonpD, nineteen, 5ft. 7in., fair, good looking, affec 
tionate, with r * Respondent set dark, 
good looking, fond et music, ‘and send her carte 

Lity, medium height, brown hair Ba ares, roe, pretty, 
ladylike, and domesticated, Responden 
i a gentleman. 

A. J. B., twenty-one, 5ft. 10}in., fair complexion, dark 
hair, fond of a and music, and in good circumstances. 
Respondent must be and affectionat 

J.A.H., 5ft. 114in., — hair and eyes, fond of home 
and home ‘comforts, and ina prose situation. Respondent 
u.ust be affectionate, tall, on 

Frrine J1z Suet, twenty, 5ft. 7in., hazel eyes, brown 
hair, dis: tion, ani fond of home. Respondent 
must love a or from the bottom of her heart 

Topsar Suret Biocks Coen, ry dy 5ft. aa a 
hair, brown bn good t 
home and chil 

Srpyer yer pp to thirty, tall “hair, y eyes, 
long beard, and employed in a Gavecsinnat’ office. Re- 
epondent must be moe tine ke well educated, affection- 
-~ —— we light hair, and bea 








era’ 
ore Wuirrr, seventeen, dark, pretty, fair skin, _ 
eyes. brown hair, musical, fond of home, and lovi 
on mdent must be about nineteen or twenty, 
me, and affectionate. 

y" A., twenty-three, tall, dark, handsome, and receiy- 
ing an income of 3500. per annum. Respondent must be 
of good family, tall, good looking, and with a small in- 
come. 

PavL —— ait, tall, dark complexion, black whis- 
k t r himself, about 300:. o year. 

=| very fair, lady- 
® private income, 


Communications RECEIVED: 

Lavuxtta would like the carte de visite of Adolphus.” 

A Lover of Homz’s wishes have been complied with 

F. M. G. (a sailor) writes for the address of ‘‘ Jennie.” 

Jack Dips wishes to communicate with “Madge.” 
nicate with “‘ Emmy.” 

communicate with 
leen Mavourneen.” 


F. B. N. is requested oe 1 ee, to forward his carte 
and make an appointment. , 

Wit1am and JAMES wish for the address of “ Lizzie 
M.” and “‘ Emily B. 

Musicat AY. and Potiy.—The receipt of further com- 
munications is acknowledged 

Auskey wishes ‘‘Angela” “to forward her carte and 
make an appointment. ; 

Ir “J. 8.,” wishes to hear from “Minnie” he must 
write first and send his address. 

Marr, who is twenty, rete pretty» would like to re 
ceive the carte of “Sad and Lon t 

age Sante receive the on also the address 0! 


Ametia J: by—“E. D. W.,” twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., dark, 
good looki , and @ seaman in the R.N. 

Viotrt and LILr wish for the cartes of “ Cogged Racer” 
and “ Trai Kind.” “Violet,” eighteen, brown hair 
and eyes, medium height, loving, and fond of home. 
“ Lily,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, and loving. 


a 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIV. of Tux Loxpox BEaDEhy 
Price 4s. oe 


Prwxr. 
Parr 87, ror Aveust, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. “ 
N.B.—CorReEsronDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR — 
to THE Epitog or “Tus Lonvow Beaver,” 334, 5 


Cc. 

+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
ontats. As they are sent to us Woluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


Everrsopr's Jourwat, Nos. 1 To 15, Now ON SALE 
Londoy: Published for the Proprietor, at 394, Strand. bY 
J. Wartsom. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain ef gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 





HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactcr have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and '°generating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion aud 


any Chemist. expel impurities. 








OWLER and SHEPPARD'S American Bay Rum 
Cleanses the Head and prometes the Growth 
of the Hair in a marvellous degree. Every one 
should use this excellent preparation; it is quite 
harmlessand is strongly recommended by the medical 
profession. From any chemist, or direct from the 
roprictors, FowLER and SuepParp, Chemists, 51, 
Echywood Road, London, 8.W., in bottles, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





TO LADIES: 


ADAME RAPHAEL having arrived in London 
a begs to offer her PERSIAN PREPARA- 
XT OF KIN (new edition, just published).— 


TIONS for Enamelling and Beautiiying the Face, A classified avd descriptive INDEX of 20,000 


It completely removes tan, sun- | names guaranteed to Advertisements for Next of 
Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1869, sent post free for 32 stamps. Address Mr. 
coming soft and delicate, preseuting a beautiful rose- | CuLLMER, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


like tint, All those who have tried it, proclaim its Lane, London, W.C. 
effects as truly magical. Mudame Raphael having 
been patronized by all the European Courts, confi- 





Neck, and Arms. 
burn, &c.; the most coarse skin, after one trial, be- 





AIR WASH. For restoring the colour of the 
; Hair without fail. Sent free per Post for 
dently offers her preparations to the public. Free | 24 stamps. 

fur 36 or 60 stamps, with full instructions. W. W. HILL, 

MADAME RAPHAEL, 1, Westbourne Terrace, Ap- COURT HAIR-DRESSER, 

166, Oxford Street, London. 





pian Road, Victoria Park, London, E. 





7s Abranau AND Co. 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INS1'RU- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, 
20, Lorp Srreet, LiverPoot. 

ABRAHAM anv CO. have for Inspection a 

e choice Assortment of Spectacles aud FOLD- 

ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 

their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 

by Oculists for weak and inflamed vision), mounted 

in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

A. A. and Co.’s Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
chine, price complete 2/. 18s. (in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
coustantly in action). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. an! 63s. 

Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d., 12s., 168., 30s., and upwards. 

A. ABRAHAM and Co. beg to caution residents in 
the couutry against an fmpositiun frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. 

*," Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pair. 

The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical Eyepixce, price 15s. None 
genuine unless stamped with our ‘I'rade Mark. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


{° allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to .be the most eff-ctive invention in tiie curative 

treatment of HERNIA. The use of astvel spr'ug, sv often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; 
a soft bandage being worn round the bedy, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by tle 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and cluseness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hal, and the Tru-s 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being seut to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., aud 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
« Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccaililly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE!! 


MESSRS, MATHER AND ARMSTRONG, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 


STOVE GRATE AND COOKING APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, PLUMBERS, SMITHS, 
AND BELL-HANGERS, 


H‘@ made arrangements with the Firm of Messrs. PoLuack, Scumipr, and Co., Hamburg, Sewing 
4 Machine Manufacturers, for the exclusive right to sell their unequalled Sewing Machines, and to ap- 
Point Sub-Agents in the Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 

The peculiar features in this remarkable Sewing Machine are that it is noiseless, is extremely light to work, 
makes a perfect lock stitch, has more improved appliances than any other machine, may be learnt in less time, 
ind, above all, is so perfectly made that it defles the most inexperienced operator to put it out of order Every- 
nr ornare marvellous piece of mechanism before deciding to purchase (what should serve a lifetime) 

ng Machine, 

kacanens MATHER and ARMSTRONG continue to sell the now-famous BRITANNIA SEWING 
0 Their General Stock is replete with all the latest designs in Stoves, Fenders, Fire Irons, Trays, Toilet Sets, 
me Lc Lamps, Plated Goods, Spouns, Forks, &c., &c., and a visit to their Show Rooms will be 


ell re 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








STBARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL. 


35&36 WEST SMITHFIELD 


) 
«. 
) Neo eMe a 
r Ices FOR MEASURES WARDEL) 
AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADIES 








“ The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the raptured ear" 


BY TEE AID OF 


MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 
Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
vocal chords. 

Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
monials, includiug Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, &c. 

Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 
DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 
London. 


tit Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES.” 
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LONDON READER. 


pon Seg IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


450,000 NOW IN USE. - 
Increased facilities for manufacture enable the Wurrter & Witson M’F'G Co. to produce Machines at a cheapor rate 


and to supply the increasing demand (over 300 a day), they offer to the public the benefit of these advantages, and furnish 
the machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINES, FIVE GUINEAS. 
FOOT MACHINES FROM SIX GUINEAS. 


{INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED), and also by a system of EASY PAYMENTS, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 











COPYF’GHT. 





These celebrated Machines are adapted to all kinds of Family Sewing, Army Clothing, and to the use of Seamstresses, Dressmakers, Tailors, Manufacturers 
of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Corsets, Linen Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, &c. They work equally well upon silk, linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods, with silk, cotton, or linen thread. They will seam, quilt, gather, hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform every species of sewing, making s 


beautiful and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of the article sewed. 





The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines are: 


. ae nar = ged —— oe om ates — 5, Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 
2. Strength, firmness, and durability o P . : — ‘ 
3. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose and materials. 6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. ; 
. Economy of thread. 7. Speed, ease of operation and management, and quietness of movement. 





*,* To guard th Public against base Counter feits of the Genuine Machines, this Trade Mark is now placed upon each Machine. 


For Samples and Price List, address WHEKLER & WILSON MFG Oo, 
LONDON: 139, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


W: F. THOMAS AND CO’S PATENT YMONS’S PATENT 


ILENT CLOCK-MOTION STAND AND 


SEWING MACHINES. HUTTLE LOCK-STITCH BY HAND 
Specially adapted for all kinds of manufacturing purposes. E Ww T N G M A C H I N E R 


*.* All Lock Srrrcu work alike on BOTH SIDES, 


7 
FOR TAILORS, BOOTMAKERS, (IMPROVED 
VOR FLOWERING), DRESSMAKERS, SHIRT AND | This extraordinary invention is approved by ladies for its elegance. By it 


COLLAR MAKERS, SADDLERS, MILL BAND | poor machinists can with greater ease do more work and earn more mcney than 
; IL. BAG, AND | by any other machine. From the finest satin to eight thicknesses of cloth it 
MAKERS, (wax THREAD), SAIL, ’ makes a lock-stitch with such beauty and strength as to win the approval of 
TARPAULINE MAKERS, &c., &c. employers in every branch of business. Samples post-free. Free trial allowed 

for one month, and guaranteed for twelve. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES Post FREE. , H. SYRUS SYMONS, 2, George Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E. 
Branch, 1 a, Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, N., London. 








At £4; on Stand, £4 10s.; or Clock Driver, do., £5 10s. 





Domestic Machines SIMPLE and NOISELESS, 
steady by their weight, to work by 


handonly. . . : ; = Fi. Tr. ROBERT'S, 


Do. do. Registered 


d to work by hand or f £5 5 & £5 
a aaa tise coli pega ss DRAUGHTS , ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
THE ORIGM d (1846). MAN . COLOURIST, 


1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 
BIRMINGHAM. 








Cartes beautifully Tinted, 5s. per dozen, or 6d. each. Fully Coloured 10s. pet 
£2 12s. 6a. HENRY CHATWIN reap = Paige 4 
Manufacturer of A liberal Reduction to the trade. Enlargements finished in Oil or Water-colours 
OHN WKENN AND COMPANY, A large assortment of Comic Cartes always on Sale. 


10 and 11, St. George’s Crescent FRADE, SPORT, AND Bier, 
TOISESHELL 


(Tor or Lorp StrREkt). TEA CADDIES, CARD s: VOWEL A 3 WASHING MACHINE 


Have on hand an IMMENSE VARIETY of Materials for , 
OASES, MATCH =| 4 VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 
| 


the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their CELEBRATED SUITS, at the price BOXES, &c., 
PRICE £3 10s. 


quoted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz.:— | 0 
rnamental Inlayer F 
TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 88,6d.; COATS, 308. | 4.) waprer MAKKE J. and H. KEYWORTH and 00.36, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOO! 
N.B.—No Macnines usep, ALL GARMENTS BEING WORK BOXES. OMALINES! COMALINES! COMALINES: Sold in Bristol by S. BURDGE 
Mapx sy Hanp. pice: hi — Ponting), High Street; and by the principal Chemists and Perfamels 
EADY-MA And Goods in suitable | everywhere. , 
R r- DE OVERCOATS, sizes for Foreign Markets | _ Wholesale European Depot, 19, Bartholomew Close, London, E. 0.—J. B ood 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. always on hand | E. A. CURLEY and CO., Sole Proprietors. : : 
Shirts made to Measure: a Porfect Fit guaranteed. BIRMINGHAM. | J. SEARLE, Perfumer and Hair Dresser, 42, Brad Street, Bristol. 
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LONDON READER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIF EH ann FASHION, 


PART XIV, FOR SEPTEMBER 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE 
CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE OUT OUT PATTERN OF A JACKET, IN FOUR PIECES. 


+ 


8.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, IN BERLIN WOOL, FOR BORDERS, ETC. 
4,—_LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A JAOKET BOpy, 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 

1.—Sir Henry Wilton ; a new illustrated story. 8.—Love at First Sight. The Complexion. The Missing Links. A Woman's 
2.—The Flower of El Almeda; a new serial illustrated tale. Hero. Love and Pride. 
8.—Fashion and Folly ; an illustrated serial tale. 9.—Prince Frederick William (illustrated). The Study of Nature, 
4.—Sundered Hearts; a serial story. 10.—Hard v. Soft Water. Forgive Him! Joscelyn. Gunpowder and Moder 
5.—Great Earthquake. The Wimbledon Meeting. A Coronation in Siam. Artillery. Distant Sounds. 

Rosamond Haughton. Tender Plants. 11.—Under a Cloud; an illustrated tale. 
6.—Zaidee ; or, the Double Marriage. An illustrated tale. 12.—Hester’s Adventure ; an illustrated tale. The Broken Vow. The Cipho 
7.—One of the Stakes at Goodwood Races. Florence Thorley. The Heir to Despatch. Two against Two. 


the Spanish Throne, illustrated. Rosa La Motte. Josephine’s Lesson. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—1.—The Horoscope. 2.—The Prince of the Asturias. 8.—The Crown Prince of Prussia. 4.—An Uuwelcome Intrusion. 5.—The Defiance, 


FASHIONS.—Trimming for Parasol, Kerchief Collar, Cuff, Cravat in Tatting, Work Basket, Guimpe Lace, Chemisette, Needle-Book, Muslin Fichu, Tatting 
Trimming, Petticoat, Rosette in Crochet, Basket of Dried Flowers, Sofa Cushion, Lamp Mat, Linen Insertion, Pen-wiper, Fan, Collar, Crochet Lacs 
Collarette, Crochet Rosette, Folio Stand, &., &c. ' 

MUSIC.—1. The Garland; Opera Valse, composed by Walter Sidney. 2. Adieu! Fair England; Song of the Emigrant, com by Fred, Morton. 3 1] 
Turco; Polka, composed by G. A. Forbes. 4. My own dear English Home; Song, by E. M. Spencer. The Holmwood. Valse Brilliante, by Karl Emile, 


LIFE ann FASHION, 
PART XIll, FOR AUGUST, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL-SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF A SAILOR’S SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM SIX TO EIGHT. 
8.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 
4.~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER BoDy 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale. 7.—A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of tue Human Heart. Elsie Gordon, 
2.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 8.—Madlle. Christine Nilssgn (illustrated). Regent’s Park Gardens. 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. The Phantom Lover. 
8.—Sir Henry Wilton; a new illustrated tale. * 10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vesta. 
4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of “ The Hampton Mystery.” | 11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow's Lovers, 
5.—Amy’s Deception ; an illustrated story. State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 
€.—Comets and Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. | 12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Oaux (illustrated). One Word More. 














ILLUSTRATIONS—1. The Meeting in the Garden. 2. Christine Nilsson. 3. The Vicomte de Lesseps. 4. Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux. 
FASHIONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Crochet Lace, Parasol, Design in Darned Netting, Cuff, Collar, Crochet Square, Oroehet Fringe, Bov, 
Guipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Lace, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purse, Crochet Insertion, Mull Muslin Fichn, 


Collar, Cuffs, Lady’s Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. : ° 
}i USIC—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 2. I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, compeaes by Fred. Morton. 8, Gems of 
mlah. [834, 8 


Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballad, composed by John RAND, 


LIFE aw FASHION, 


PART Xil, FOR JULY, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


CONTAINING: 

3.--_STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
&.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT PATTERN OF A PANIER SASH, IN FOUR PIECES. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, ANTIMACASSARS, &c., PRINTED IN MAUVE. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JULY, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL 

FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 

t.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 7.—To Let or Not toLet. Thwarted ; or, the Coupon Bonds. Masquerading 

Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. The Illuminations. How the Greeks deal with Brigands. 
2.—My Uncle the Canon; or, the Secret Door; a new tale, by the author of 8.—Charlie Gordon’s Plaidie ; an illustrated tale. 

“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 9.—My Bargains at Auction. The Mother's Revenge. Celia’s Inheritance. 
8.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of Love and Matrimony. A Royal Elk Hunt in Ceylon. 

“The Hampton Mystery.” 10.—Something of a Flirt; an illustrated tale. 
4.—Mrs. Trevor's Heir ; an illustrated tale. 11.—Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. Gentility. Walter Rodney. The Third and 
5.—Wronging Himself. Breaches of Promise. Overcrowding in Society. Last Time. 

Royal Geographical Society. 12.—The Queen of the Belgians (illustrated). Lost and Found. 


€.—Katherine; an illustrated tale. 

IL. LUSTRATIONS.—1. Abstracting the Will. 2. Alice’s Plans. 8. Love at First Sight. 4% “Now, grandmamma, how do Ilook?” 5. The Queen 
of the Belgians. 

FASHIONS.—Tatting Star, Crochet Rosette, Tatting and Embroidery Stitch, Crochet Pattern, Bonnets, Crochet Lace, Promenade Fan, Knitted Lace, Knitted 
Pattern Parasol, Hat, &c., Tatting Lace, Chemisette, Parasol Cover in Darned Net Crochet Lace, Portfolio for Drawings, Point Lace Rosettes, Star in 
Cordon Braid and Crochet, Parasol, Pelerine, Handkerchief in Point Lace, &c., &c. 

MUSIO.—1. Wake, Lady, Wake! Serenade, composed by R. Guylott. 2. The Royal Flower Show; Waltz, composed by E.8.Grenville. 8. To Sing oi 
thy Beauty, dear Maid ; Ballad, composed by T.G. Welshford. 4. Twilight; Polka, composed by Frank Lloyd. 5.—Row Gently Here! Barcarolle, 
composed by Raymond Guilati. oe ae ; [884, STRano. 


THE LONDON READER, 


PART 88, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


i.—Lady Juliette’s Mystery, An illustrated tale, by the author of “Grand| 10.—Hubert de Neville. . 

Court,” “ The Rose of Kemdale,” &. 11.—A new method of Purifying Water. Plunging Fire. Ethnologicsl 
?.—Montrose ; or, The Red Knight. A new illustrated story. Society. . 
#.—Strangely Married. An illustrated story by the author of “Strayed | 12.—The King of Prussia. The New Law on Felony. Mr. Charles Dickens# 

Away,” * Milly Lee,” “John Kendrake’s Destiny,” &c. Will. Economical Purification of Coal Gas. 
4.—Mystery of the Black Diamond. An illustrated serial tale. 13.—M. Bismark. Money Lending. Projected Treaty between France and 
5.—The Veiled Lady. An illustrated story, by the author of “Fairleigh,” Prussia. The Great Eastern. Steam Rollers as Engines of War. 

“The Rival Sisters,” &. 14.—Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. Prussian Torpedoes. 
6.—Reginald Warner. A serial tale. 15.—The Late French Ambassador at Berlin. * The Martini-Henry Rifle. 
7.—Lady Barbara. A serial story. 15.—Poetry—Miscellaneous—Facetis—Household Treasures—Scien 
§.—Leighton Hall. A serial tale. tistics, &c., &c. 
¢.—Fifteen Thousand Pounds, Dead or Alive! A new illustrated tale. 16.—Notices to Correspondents. 

. ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. A Life Saved a Life Won, 2. The Noise in the Wardrobe. 8. William I., King of Prussia, 4, Discovery and Recovery, 6. Plighting Troth. 6. The 
Coquette. 7. Guardian Angels. 8. Count von Bismark Schcenhausen. 9. The Bishop's Choice, 10, The Sisters’ Parting. 11. The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. 
12. The Pipe and Pitcher. 18. Prince Leopold, lately proposed King for Spain. 14. Sir Jasper’s Wooing. 15. The Last Arrest. 16. Identified. 17. Putnutter 
Warned, 18, M. Benedetti. 19. Treachery. 20, For Ever (834, Sreaxd 























